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Plan an extra weekend trip or a longer stay at your 
chosen vacation land—and American’s Flagships will get 
' you there sooner, more comfortably. Call your travel 
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...Best by American! 


ON LONGER FLIGHTS — American’s famou 
Flagships provide the finest, five-mile-a-1 
luxurious transportation. 


ON SHORTER FLIGHTS —The Convair FI. 
give you five-mile-a-minute service and 
convenience features. 


EUROPE — Twenty-two flights every w 
Europe in swift, 4-engine Flagships of 
opportunity for making the most of a vacz 
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by Hassoldt Davis 


With photographs by Ruth Davis 


Hassoldt Davis recently returned from a seven months 
expedition up the Marom River in French Guiana to the 
Tumac Humac Mountains on the border of Brazil, a re- 
gion largely unexplored. In the following article he tells 
of some of his experiences, particularly with the Rou- 
couyenne Indians and with those remarkable Negroes who 
revolted successfully against slavery and now live as their 
ancestors did in Africa before the cruel era of “black 
birding” began two centuries ago. 

Mr. Davis’ expeditions have taken him to the South 
Seas, China, Africa, India, Burma and the Kingdom of 
Nepal. Serving in Tchad, Libya and Tunisia with the 
Free French he was twice awarded the Croix de Guerre. 
He has often contributed to “Travel” and is the author, 
among other books, of “Islands under the Sun,’ “Nepal, 
Land of Mystery,’ and “Half Past When.’ His French 
Guiana expedition was sponsored by the French Govern- 


ment, UNESCO and the Explorers’ Club. 


THE SUN MIGHT have been setting be- 
yond the rain on the river, for all we knew; 
it might have been any hour of the after- 
noon, aS our watches had stopped several 
months ago. Ruth leaned from the thatched 
hut at the stern of her canoe and called to 
me, and I squinted at her from the pomakari 
of my own great dug-out. We were twenty 
feet apart on the jungled Maroni River, be- 
tween French and Dutch Guiana, but we 
could barely see each other, so thick was 
the rain between us. 


“Ts that you?” Ruth called. “Or Raph- 
ael? Eimo has gone mad again!” 


“Tenore him. We'll land in a few min- 
utes at Apatou.” 

Eimo’s was one of the many madnesses 
of the expedition, and somewhat the. envy 
of Raphael, our convict cook who had been 
lent to me by the French Guiana Penal 
Colony, now in process of liquidation with 
its notorious Devil’s Island. Raphael was 


TREACHEROUS WATER 
Poligodon Falls was one of the worst 
of more than eighty bad stretches of 
water through which the canoes had 
to go on the long trip into the hinter- 
lands of French Guiana. Frequently it 
was necessary to empty the canoes of 
passengers and luggage so that they 
could be hauled through rough water 
with the long vines natives use as ropes. 


Editorial Note 


serving a life sentence, but his occasional 
lapses to virtue were so impressive that he 
was rented by the administration to French 
officers, such as I was at the time, at their 
own risk, 


Raphael didn’t like the expedition, and 
now as the seven months’ of it were draw- 
ing to a close he talked increasingly to the 
charcoal stove in the kitchen canoe, calling 
it “thee” and “thou”, blaspheming and ac- 
cusing it, swearing to it on his mother’s 
moustache that he would slit our natives’ 
throats, because they thought strangers 
were people to be despised. We had sat 
up nights with him, tactfully trying to talk 
the murder out of him, assuring him that 
the least of his crimes was respected by us 
and that he was coming on in years like 
me, and out of practice, and might fumble 
the job to the white man’s belittling. The 
throats of our Boni canoemen were pre- 
cious to us. 

Eimo was one of these Bonis, the back 
paddler of Ruth’s canoe, black, squat as 
an ape. In his happy moments he was de- 
voted to her, but on the bad days when his 
Messa Gaddu, and not I, was in the as-_ 
cendancy, Eimo became Kitta, exalté, en- 
tranced in lunacy, which often is dangerous 
but in his case broke out in improvised 
song. We could understand enough of the 
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Boni language by now to know that his lyric was not complimentary 
to the black man’s burden, which was Ruth and Raphael and I. 

It was a dirge of fatigue and worry as to whether he and his 
brethren would be paid for the days when they hadn’t paddled, 
hewn wood, drawn water or been useful at all, when we had 
been out of our element and largely dependent on them. But 
now, coming down river, we were only about three weeks away 
from the people who wore pants and made laws. 

We had been sent by the French Government to French Guiana 
to attempt to penetrate certain sectors which still were seductively 
marked on the maps as regions-inexplorées, and report on the 
qualities of the land and its people.. UNESCO had asked us to 
note what was culturally interesting among the natives and pos- 
sibly useful to city men. Ruth is a professional photographer. 

We had poled and portaged up the Maroni River through some 
eighty rapids which bared their teeth at us and grinned with the 
memory of the many fine morsels of canoes and men they had 
swallowed in the past. We had taken Negro Bonis as canoemen 
and continued with them along the rivers Awa and Itany until 
we found, curtained and laced with vines, the creek called by the 
Indians “Ouaremapan”, which should lead us into the Tumac 
Humac Mountains on the border of 
Brazil. This long, low range, almost 
entirely unexplored, was once thought 
to be El Dorado, the legendary lost 
land of the golden cities and the lake 
called Parimé, where the Incan kings, 
fleeing from the brothers Pizarro, 
had each evening washed off the 
thick gold leaf with which that morn- 
ing they had caked themselves. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, casting his 
cloak and later his head before For- 
tune as before the Queen he briefly 
beguiled, set an example in publicity 
which many “intrepid” explorers 
have employed ever since with those 
they hope may back an expedition. 
Convincingly he wrote of the Gui- 
anas, (as re-translated from the 
French): “The sandy soil is com- 
pact and makes marching easy for 
horses and men; deer cross every 
path; birds sing in the evening from 
a thousand different trees; herons 
and egrets, white, pink or dark red, 
perch at the edges of the waterways; 
the air is always fresh with the gen- 
tle breeze from the Orient, and every 
pebble one touches is warm with the 
promise of silver or gold ... The 
flesh of the earth has never been 
torn, nor its fecundity sterilized by 
the laborer; the tombs have never 
been ‘scavenged for the treasures 
within them; the mines have never 
known the sledge; the temple idols 
have not been overthrown and melt- 
ed. Ah, this land has never been in- 
vaded by men in armor, nor con- 
quered, nor in any way possessed by 
a Christian Prince ...” 

Then Raleigh, a student of Marco 
Polo no doubt, and an attentive re- 
porter of Indian fables, flung in his 
punch-line for those who might sup- 
port the new expedition, describing 
the parties of the “Grand Cacique” 
or Gilded One, “El Dorado’’, in the 
mythical city of Manoa on Lake 
Parimé: “The guests are completely 
nude, their bodies anointed with cer- 
tain balms, and the Emperor’s ser- 
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vants, having pounded gold to the finest powder, blow a upc 
the notables through holtaw tubes of cane until their bodies gliste 
from foot to head, and thus gilded do seat themselves at t 
sumptuous tables by twenties and by hundreds ...” 

Thus Raleigh, our precursor, who came to a sticky end. 

We reached the Tumac Humacs, which were scarcely more tha 
hills, with an increasing sense of this old world’s decadence. Wi 
had literally carved a passage through the bones of fallen timb 
along the creeks—half a mile a day, on the better days—and trudge 
through slime. Trees grew enormously tall there, but naked 4) 
their high leaves, and in the dead space beneath them there wal 
no good thing that lived, not a blossom because the sun was ob 
scured, and rarely an animal. Insects starved there; disease wal 
still-born, and the over-publicised and under-nourished snakes 0} 
Guiana lived mostly on the river banks and plopped into the wate 
fearfully as we chopped the detritus away. It was a rude nois 
in that great silence. 

It was in this country that we met our Roucouyennes, a pale| 
skinned and often blue-eyed nomadic tribe of Indians, with wha 
we lived until they\so far forgot our presence that they slung thei) 
hammocks above our very cots. Parenthetically and categoricall 


ee 


POLING UP RIVER 


During the ieee hundred miles up river there was no paddling. Canoes were either 

poled or portaged during the journey of five and one-half months. At all times rocks 

and swift water were a constant menace. These powerful Boni rivermen. paint their 
bodies with sacred white clay as a protection against water demons. 


ik 


fhe: swede ‘that no cece report by film or pica is worth its 
in sand if the author has lacked the patience, or sheer ob- 
cy, to remain at least a month constantly with the people 
fescribes, and grow to love or loathe them. 
{ur Roucouyennes thought nothing of it finally when we filmed 
4, for they themselves had looked through the backsides of 
t might at first have seemed our evil eyes, our camera filters, 
they had seen the world with their companions green and 
‘and red and yellow, with no harm done. So they went about 
r torture ceremony without regard to us, placing hundreds of 
; Or wasps on the bare chests a pubic boys to determine their 
ed. and upon their warriors’ bodies to ascertain their courage 
ase’ of trouble with the Long-Ears to the south. And when 
€ was to be a marriage, the young buck and his lass, both nude, 
e sewn up together in a cocoon-like hammock, and a small 
bash full of living, stinging ants and wasps was emptied into 
hammock with them before the last stitches closed them in 
their nuptial night. If, in the morning, they were still affec- 
ate they were considered man and wife. 
Ve had taken these people as guides to the further forests 
they had there abandoned us in the country of the Long-eared 
racoulets, who, on satisfactory authority, did mince you small 
n they caught you. We did not ignore their last sinister message 
oged. by arrows and suspended feathers, and their reddest ball 
capok on a spear, and we had come down- river fast, because 
as now the rainy season with the river swollen above the rocks 
he rapids. It would have been good sport if it hadn’t been for 
¢ameras and notes and film, and the work of a long expedition 
ch would have been lost with them if our Boni paddlers had 
1 more annoyed with us than usual, or careless as we whipped 
-a falls. 
hey had wanted to stop earlier tonight but we had pushed them 
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‘ ARROWS TO THE SUN 


In welcoming visitors to their village these Roucouyenne Indians shoot their long 
arrows high in the air. This seryes also as a warning to any newcomers whose in- 
tentions may be evil. These Indians paint their bodies red with the juice of plant seeds 
believing this keeps off lice and prevents sunstroke. 


AFTER THE ORDEAL BY WASPS 

The Roucouyenne Indians place mats containing hundreds of 
live wasps or ants on the bare chests of boys and warriors to de- 
termine their manhood and their courage. Having survived the 
ordeal these men are dancing in celebration taking care that the 
mats donot touch their inflamed flesh. They are blowing flutes 

made of the tibia of jaguars. 
on, eager for rest, for an egg, for a 
can of anything. The “intrepid” ex- 
plorers admitted that they too were 
worried, that they were hungry, and 
fed up by now. 

So was Eimo who was now wildly 
chanting something about the Capi- 
taine Davis and Madame Davis and 
drivers of slaves who rendered him 
mad. 

. The rain let up a little. Ruth’s 
canoe and that of Raphael, which also 
was emitting monologue, drew in 
ahead of mine to the little village of 
Apatou at the foot of the sparkling 
Ermina Falls. The Bonis had to stop 
at last because “these same shoul- 
ders’, they said, were tired; there 
was “deepy-sleepy” in them. It was 
obvious from their argument that 
they didn’t want to stop at Apatou, 
although it was a Boni village, but 
the ‘“‘deepy-sleepy” was stronger than 
they. Even Eimo quieted when we 
looked up the steep clay steps past 
the beak-nosed wooden idol which 
protected the village. A committee of 
women and no men were waiting for 
us beyond it. 

As our canoes dawdled back and 
forth before the landing, I remem- 
bered that Apatou was supposedly 
one of the matriarchal villages, still 
fairly common among the Bonis. 
These matriarchates were respected 
and hated equally by the itinerant 
Boni males, proud stout fellows who 
lived by their legends dating over two 
centuries back to the era of “black- 
birding” when some thirty thousand 
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YOUNG MATRIARCH 


Disdaining the Boni rivermen who came to her village this six- 
teen-year-old matriarch of Apatou nonetheless watches them 
appraisingly as possible suitors. For the Bonis, however, mar- 
riage with anyone but a member of their own tribe is taboo. 


slaves were dragged from Africa to the New World. 


Many escaped from the plantations of the three Guianas and 
the Caribbean Islands. At home in the bush, which was almost 
identical with their African homeland, they waged war success- 
fully against the Dutch, freeing their fellow slaves and exhorting 
others to join them, until in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the white men sued for peace. The treaty, which is still 
effective, was dictated by the blacks, or Djukas as they called them- 
selves, giving them freedom from all colonial laws, a sovereign 
country of their own in the forest, and a substantial, annual mone- 
tary tribute from the Dutch forever after. Dr. Morton Kahn has 
pointed out that this reversal of white exploitation is probably 
unique in the world today. 


Our Bonis of French Guiana were almost exclusively rivermen, 
and sociologically inferior to their Djuka cousins across the river 
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the interior of their womb-like calabashes. Their music was pa 
tom-tom, too tired even for the discipline of rhythm. 

ili Eimo shrieked, announcing his male sey 
we cee in fo the clay steps of the river hank and climbed 
ducking beneath the fringe of palm fronds called “Azang F 
which was suspended over the path to brush the demons from 
ns looked boldly: up the long wooden nose and into the eye 

e “Aflamu” idol which was there to intimidate the likes of | 
mee as us, and these were the same eyes, undercut, and cavern 
we had seen in many West African fetishes. 4 

It was pure Africa we were entering, in South America. 
huts of these matriarchal Bonis were nearly identical with thos¢ 
Africa which bred their ancestors. The amulets, or obeiahs, hi 
in sacks from their necks, were straight survivals, and the tated 
by irritated cicatrization, particularly the nubile tattooing on 
belly, was the same as that affected by the Gold Coast slaves 
were once called Coromantis after the Dutch fort from which 
escaped. The word is still in use as the designation of a gl 
which is seen in the forest,among the flange-like roots of the | 
mager trees. It resembles a bubble about three feet across, | 
explodes around anyone who touches it, driving him mad. It™ 
by now begun to seem to us that if you weren’t mad on this Mat 
River, there was something wrong with you. 

Moima, the woman chief of Apatou, greeted Ruth warmly ; 
was rather cool to me and the mere Boni males. She was a chi 
pion old matriarch with close-cropped grey hair, and a grip | 
the handshake of a good man. As in other matriarchal villag 
we noticed that hers was remarkable for its cleanliness, its gard 
or abbottis, and the architecture of its thatched wooden huts Ww 
were invariably of two windowless rooms sealed by hand-seé 
boards against the demons, and further protected by food offerii 
at the door and bottles of foul fluids which might side-track thi 

In such a matriarchate of the Bonis, the women do rule the ro¢ 
and usually better than in the patriarchal villages. The wom 
chief has her corps of female councillors, and matters of gene 
policy are decided by them with the complacent seconding of | 
men who serve as accessory functionaries in the production 
children and the crops of the abbattis. Warriors have not be 
needed for many years. 

As among other members of the race generically called Dju 


THE VILLAGE OF APATOU 


When the Boni boatmen entered the village of Apatou there was 

no one to greet them for the women of the matriarchate have 

small respect for males. The homes here are typical of those 

in West Africa from which the villagers’ forebears were brought 
as slaves over two centuries ago. 


‘THE SPIDER MONKEY 


Though he is only a dozen hours old this spider monkey has all the scornful assurance of his elders. It is probably the bare face of the 
spider monkey that gave rise in the deep forests of the Guianas to the legend of the “ape-man” the natives call “Akrio”. Turn this 
picture on its right side and you will see that the young “ape-man” is actually hanging upside down by his tail. 


‘ent is traced through the female line, not through the husband 
he mother’s children, since paternity is always doubtful, but 
ugh the mother’s oldest male relative. Thus the authoritative 
1 of her family may be a brother, uncle, cousin, her own father 


‘ven grandfather, while her husband may 
the eldest male relative of some other 
tied woman and therefore the ruler of 
brood. Inheritance is entirely matrilinear. 


aphael, our cook, became the meagerest 
is males when he had finished a bottle of 
rum and started testing the demon-bottles 
ind the matriarchs’ doorsteps. The gob- 
would get him, these wise wemen said. 
y had done so already, and long ago. 


uth and I were given huts by Moima, 
» graciously showed us that white people 
e exactly the color of the pink soles of 
feet, and then left us for thesrest of the 
rnoon. ¥ id 

m one side of us the women were press- 
the poison of manioc, pure prussic acid, 
squeezing it through wicker tubes, then 
cing the pulp and drying it to make “ca- 
1’, “cuac”’ and tapioca, for which there 
10 known legal ban. Youngsters were 
ying younger youngsters on their backs 
he African way, not on the hips as the 
ans do. Old men were thinking together 
snuffling a liquid snuff brewed of rum, 
cco and pepper. Young men stood patient 
frieze upon a rock, their bows and arrows 


TRIBAL PRINCESS 
Suitors are now applying for the hand 
of this daughter of the woman chief of 
Apatou, though she is a mere youngster 
of twelve. The young women of her tribe 
no longer tatoo themselves as did their 
ancestors in Africa, 


poised over the dark water of the river where the couwmalou swam. 

An old woman was bent far down to the little broom with which 
she swept the village immaculate, and another matriarch, in a slot 
of the jungle behind our hut, in a mottled shaft of sunset, was 


putting clay heads upon the bamboo platform 
of an altar beside a pot of ruddy liquid 
fenced with blood-stained spears. This boded 
no good for her enemies, probably male. But 
there was another woman, black and beauti- 
ful, not a matriarch yet, wearing her nudity 
haughtily still, beyond the dead-line where 
G-strings, the calambés, should usually be 
worn; and she was suspending dream-boats, 
hollow crescents of clay wherein her dreams 
might voyage, above the altar. 


During the night they brought gifts to us, 
pot-stirrers called kabu and the lavender beads 
called nyoké to ward off illness, identical 
with those of the Middle East, and shyly 
they showed their illnesses to us. Ulcers 
were common, and leprosy, and boboni which 
was dysentery. Many of them said that their 
boudins, their sausages, were sick, and it re- 
quired a bit of explanation to realize that 
boudin in French meant meat tied in the 
intestines of pigs. Constipation was chronic. 

We treated them as well as we could with 
the sulpha-drugs, penicillin, sodium bicar- 
bonate, aspirin and ointments, and gave salt 
tablets to the grinning malingerers. Water, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Sinbad of the Air 


by Blair Chamberlin 


MOTHER NATURE must have loved the sea gulls, 
she made so many of them. Because they are so many 
and so common we seldom stop to ponder on the 
gull as an individual. He really is a chap worth know- 
ing and although he may not be a genius or a feather- 
ed saint, neither is he a nincompoop. 


Wherever we find him, along the wharf-lined water- 
front, following a ship at sea, behind a farmer’s plow 
or along the shores of some marshy inland lake, this 
buccaneer with his jaunty air is the very symbol of 
the vast, uncluttered seas. 

The feathered Sinbad’s journeyings up and down 
this whirling old globe of ours has earned him a 
reputation as a cosmopolite among birds; a soldier 
of fortune who knows how to get along wherever he 
chances to land. 

Many species nest in summer in such remote areas 
as Greenland, Baffin Island, northern Siberia and 
many of the Arctic’ Islands. From these wild and 
lonely regions they scatter in winter to the ends of 
the earth, to the Mediterranean, the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, to the Bahamas, Yucatan, Peru, Brazil and 
to exotic places like Senegal and Ungava. 


Gulls often live about a ship like chickens around 
a yard. They will follow the same ship for days to 
panhandle the leftovers from the galley. One in- 
dividual was known to follow a ship all the way from 
the Irish coast to New York City, a distance of 
twenty-five hundred miles. They are so adept at 
soaring I have seen them hang motionless in the teeth 
of a strong wind and nonchalantly reach forward 
with one foot to scratch an ear. 

Who that has ever observed a sea gull’s matchless 
flight can deny the classic beauty of his form and 
skill? And who can fail to pay tribute to his ver- 
satile ingenuity? In the air a gull becomes the very 
epitome of the grace and beauty of flight. For cen- 
turies man has studied his secrets of aerodynamics, 


Hans Yschira from Europ 


IN THE WAKE OF A STEAMER 
For days in graceful, effortless flight gulls follow transatlantic steamers 


and few artists fail to trace his familiar and’ grace- living on the scraps of food from the galley. 
ful outline on their marine paintings. ; 

Most of our birds have been designed by nature as specialists. this carefree brigand shouldn’t be condemned too severely for 
There are the birds of prey with their powerful wings and hooked has both an economic and esthetic value to mankind. As one 
beaks, the waders with their long, stiltlike legs, the divers, stream- our most useful feathered friends the gulls perform a real serv 
lined to swim under water, the humming birds with whirring heli- as scavengers, keeping our harbors and beaches clear of dead f 
copter wings and long slim bills to dip the nectar from deep- and other refuse. 
throated flowers, and the pelican with his dip-net pouch. All of To the casual observer who naturally thinks of the sea gull 
these are dependent upon one mode of operation to procure their a haunter of the sea lanes, harbors and fish wharves, it is si 
living, while the wily gull is a veritable jack-of-all-birds, a re- prising to find that many of these versatile vagabonds help 1 
sourceful chap whose nimble wits enable him to eat anywhere, any- farmer to eliminate hordes of insect pests. At least one speci 
time. the California gull, has an appetite for field mice. .In Utah - 

Though he has more than one black mark against his record gulls prey upon the mice that are driven from their holes ec 


~ 
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> farmets flood their fields with irrigation water. In 
when an alarming increase of field mice threatened to wipe 
the alfalfa crop in Nevada the gulls came to the rescue when 
dreds flocked inland from the coast to gorge themselves on 
pesky little rodents, thus aiding the farmers to save a valuable 
om 


Then fishing falls off or the gull feels the need of iron and 
ne in his diet he gathers shellfish. The gull, knowing his 
tt beak is unsuited to prying open a tightly closed clamshell, 
pick up a shell in his bill, spiral upward for thirty or forty 
and let the shell fall with a clatter on the rocks below. This 
nod often fails to work the first few times but the persistent 
‘will repeat his routine as many as fifteen times before he 
ks the shell or stuns the clam enotigh to open up. 


lany birds have the ability to disgorge their food but the sea 
‘is especially adept at ordering up any morsel he is in doubt 
it. This habit and ability has a special advantage when he 
ymes overly greedy and gobbles down a lighted cigar butt or 
rette tossed to him by some sadistic human with a perverted 
e of comedy. 


once tossed a gull a piece of smoked salmon that disappeared British International pees 
n his hatch in a flash but came back up the Some Vay, Lay ing When it is low tide at Margate Harbor in England sea gulls 
n the sand he looked at it for a moment with a puzzled air, circle around the fishermen when they dig for worms. When- 
1 cocked his head and with a baleful glare in my direction as ever they get a chance they swoop down swiftly and snatch 

i f A ; a what appeals to them most. 
) say, “Just like a man, spoiling a perfectly good piece of fish! 
took it again in his bill and walked to the waters edge, dunked along the streets and alleys and even raiding the garbage cans at 
speatedly, then once more pitched it down the hatch. times. Occasionally they resort to eating in a pig pen where they 
Vhen food becomes scarce along the waterfront the gulls invade make a most incongruous picture, white-winged and immaculate, 
city streets where they have earned a reputation as the original snatching scraps of food from under the noses of the disgruntled 
ite-wings” by competing with the sparrows, picking up scraps and startled porkers. 


4 cas ha em = Blair Chamberlin 
Ree: ee by STRANGE COMPANIONS 

Sea gulls and pelicans often share the same waterfront domain with friendly tolerance. Compared with the swift and agile gull the 
pelican is a clumsy ereature. It feeds'entirely on fish it catches me the ene, bill with its distensible pouch and it makes its nest in reeds 

is A Ste oa : near the shore. 
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Hans Tschira from European 


In flight the sea gull is matchless in skill and form. They are 
so adept in soaring that they can hang motionless in the teeth 
of a strong wind. 


The sea gulls bill is too blunt to penetrate the mud and sand of 
the tide flats for the marine worms he considers a delicacy, so he 
uses his wits atid by hopping up and down on the mud he forces 
the worms to the surface where he can easily gobble them up. 

The sea gull is perhaps the only bird in the world to have a statue 
erected in his honor. In Salt Lake City there stands a graceful 
granite column perpetuating the memory of the sea gulls who once 
saved the early Mormon colony from starvation. Atop the fifteen 
foot shaft is a gleaming ball on which two bronze gulls with out- 
stretched wings are just alighting. On one face of the column is 
a tablet with the words; “Sea Gull Monument. Erected in grateful 
remembrance of the mercy of God to the Mormon pioneers.” On 
the opposite face is carved a scene depicting the hopeless despair 
of the pioneers and dramatic arrival of the California gulls. 


Faced with approaching winter in a raw wilderness in 1848 
the Mormon settlers, whose very existence depended on their fall 
harvest of crops, have ever been grateful to the sea gull. Vast 
swarms. of mole crickets descended upon their fields in ominous 
columns threatening to destroy their sole source of food. Then, 
suddenly, as though in answer to their prayers, the sky filled with 
whirling, eddying clouds of white sea gulls. They came by the 
thousands, wheeling, hurtling, screeching; filling the air and the 
fields with a clamorous uproar as they swooped to attack the horde 
of insects. 

According to eye-witnesses the greedy gulls gulped down the 
crickets by the hundreds then flew off to the banks of a nearby 
stream, disgorged what they had eaten, then scurried back to the 
fields for more. This continued until the stream bank was literally 
covered with piles of dead crickets. 

Although the settlers were plagued by these swarms of destruc- 
tive insects for three successive years, each season the gulls again 
showed up to save the crops and at last the crickets disappeared 
entirely from the fields. 

Just recently the California gulls staged a repeat performance 
of their spectacular rescue act when, on two separate occasions, 
they saved the fertile farmlands in Umatilla county in eastern 
Oregon from a similar invasion of ‘““Mormon Crickets.” 

The sea gulls and their close relatives, the skuas, jaegers, terns 
and skimmers, all belong to the same order of birds, the longipennes 
or long-winged swimmers. Although the skuas, jaegers and terns 
are quite similar in appearance and often mistaken for gulls, they 
are, however, divided into separate families and subfamilies, dis- 
tinguished principally by the shape of their bills and methods of 
feeding. 
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Hans Tschira from Eu 


For centuries before the invention of the airplane men studie 
the gull in flight to see if they could discover the secrets of it 
aerodynamic skill. 


The true gulls, who belong to the subfamily, larinae, do not 
but often alight on ihe water to feed. When fishing they us 
skim along just above the surface and merely dip their bills 
snatch the fish while in flight. The terns are expert divers 
often plunge completely out of sight in pursuit of their fish dint 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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FEEDING TIME AT THE BEACH bea 


Sea gulls flock to the Florida beaches by the thousands in winter 
time. These two girls easily attract a host of hungry birds for 
a noonday meal of bread crumbs, 7 
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Cornelius C. Hogenbirk from " 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS CLUB 


The American Red Cross Club in Yokohama is a hospitable place of recreation for the American troops of the 8th Army serving i 
Japan. They come here for a cup of coffee and doughnuts, for entertainment and companionship, for games, and for occasional partie 


A NEW YOKOHAMA IN THE MAKING 


by Victor H. Johnson 


THE STRIKING THING about revisiting any seaport is that the 
approach from the sea remains so little changed. Man can go on 
his rampages, hide his lights in blackouts, get his cities burned 
and bombed and start rebuilding again, but the solid old bays and 
mountains and hills remain pretty much the same. The seasons 
come and go on earth whether man is in a frenzy of struggle and 
damnation of his fellow man or moved to mercy and healing of 
his vanquished adversary. 


Yokohama has been like that. Each time I have come here, 


whether the wintry winds were raw and biting and the lofty snow- 
capped Fujiyama peeked through the mists for only a moment of 
bleak splendor, or the zephyrs of spring were intermingled ashore 
with the whir of pheasant wings and the soft love-talk of doves, 
I have never failed to enjoy coming by sea to this city. The rugged 
shores and the stout salt currents of the sea approach ta Yoko- 
hama, dominated by Fuji, are the true Japan. 

The old. cherry-blossom myth got around so much abroad that 
Japan was thought of as an effete flowery land. It does have its 
flowers and cherry blossoms but there are also sleet and raw winds 
and its fishermen are padded with clothing like our own New 
England breed. Now that Japan is opening for tourists again, 
the seasons when the country is at its best should be considered. 


<a 
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General MacArthur hasn't attempted to change these in the slig 

There has been a tremendous change in the city since the 
winter ef occupation. A more bedraggled, more thoroughly t 
and demoralized people I had never seen than during that 
winter. The entire population resembled zombies. Listless 
anese soldiers sat on their packs in choked railroad stations ; 
loads of people moved without a smile or word among then 
their blank staring eyes, one could almost see the question, 
God, what now ?” = 


Deaths resulted from being bombed-out; there were h 
collapses and suicides. Our military was often harsh and arr 
I remember the Okie marine who delighted in punching the “5 
bastards” in. the mouth, the gang of marines who held the 
doors shut to all except the sexier Japanese girls, the cor 
custom of a soldier or a group of soldiers accosting a girl ¢ 
street and making her stand inspection. Train windows were b 
by our forces for the sheer fun of it. 

However, spring after that first terrible winter of occu 
brought a stirring to the city. The warm sun seemed to r 
to heal, the people. Yokohama awakened like a hibernating 
Hillsides turned green, steel and iron from destroyed bui! 
appeared in neat salvage piles, little gardens began to enc 


Ef wale GOING TO WORK 
_ The improvement of the morale of Yokohama is apparent in the 

appearance of the people who have largely recovered from the 
_ gloom and demoralization that oppressed them after their defeat. 


+ 


The shops and bazaars, many 
them of a jerry-built newness, 
e filled with goods. At night, 
itil curfew, things are bright. 
he Japanese have an extra- 
‘dinary ability to transform 
hat appears to be a piece of 
ink into something attractive 
id useful. They are making 
90d use of this ability. Kim- 
10s, coats, scarves, tablecloths, ~ 
hina sets, cameras and bin- 
culars are on sale. On display 
lere are many wooden chests, 
ooden storks that pick up cig- 
rettes to the accompaniment of 
chime, and other examples of 
1e toys and novelties that in- 
enious Japanese craftsmen man- 
facture, 

The people appear better cloth- 
d and the populace as a wholg,. 
as lost much of the-seedy, run- 
owm appearance that first added 
) the ‘city’s drabness in defeat. ~ 
‘oday the business section of 
‘okohama looks more like For- 
y-Second Street than the Bow- 
ry. It was distinctly Bowery 
our years ago. 

There are several reasons for 
nis. For one thing, at the time 
ne Americans came in, Japanese 
yomen .were officially . warned 
ot to. make themselves provo- 


yon the ashes. Everywhere one saw men and women at work, 
iting, straining, digging, sawing with toy-like saws. Almost 
agically, flimsy houses arose from the fire-blackened earth. I 
ought as I watched mothers, fathers and children in the midst of 
is activity in Yokohama—“These people will come back.” 

The recovery of Yokohama is truly remarkable. Where there 
as darkness, there is now bright light. Where there were bomb- 
aters and blackened earth, there are now homes, camera stores, 
zaars. Even getting around in the city is different. The scars of 
ar are fast being removed and the old landmarks—often a tumbled 
all, a bomb-hole, a patch of ashes—are disappearing. 


Ben Heller from Furopean 


Cornelius C. Hogenbirk from Triangle 


YOKOHAMA’S P. X. 
This large P. X. has been established in Yokohama to supply 


‘the needs of Army service men and their dependents as well 


as War Department civilian employees on occupation duty. 


Ben Heller from European 


WAITING FOR THE STREET CAR 


The seaport of Yokohama is only eighteen miles south of 
Tokyo and a street car runs regularly between the two cities. 
Here a typical group of Japanese women wait for transportation. 


cative and tempting to the invader. Secondly, exhausted and _bat- 
tered by bombs, fires and defeat, the people were probably indiffer- 
ent to dress. Thirdly, expecting the Americans to come as looters 
and raiders, in the fashion of Axis troops, the Japanese perhaps 
deliberately put on an appearance of poverty. 


Vigorous and well co-ordinated measures to head off inflation 
have not been altogether successful. While Japan’s economy is not 
a runaway one like China’s, the difficulty of beating an inflationary 
condition by even the strongest government is clearly evident. 
From personal observation, I would say that prices on non-food 
articles are up from three hundred to five hundred percent. Some 


of the new stuff is also pretty 
shoddy. 

The price of American cigar- 
ettes—the most valued and pop- 
ular currency—is up from two 
hundred and three hundred yen 
a carton to one thousand and 
twelve hundred yen, or even. 
more, depending on contacts. In- 
terpreted in American exchange, 
a pair of 7x50 binoculars can 
be purchased for slightly over 
two cartons of cigarettes, a suit of 
silk pajamas for one carton, a 
tablecloth for one-half carton. 

Of course, trade in cigarettes 
is illegal, as is trade in un- 
marked yen, that is, money not 
registered or legally acquired by 
Americans. Military authorities 
are dealing with this problem and 
a number of big time operators 
have been jailed. 

‘The little fishing boats seeking 
cigarettes and other contrabrand 
which used to cluster around a 
ship in bunches are no more. 
Now a scarce boat or two meets 
a ship entering Yokohama. The 
great majority of the fishing 
boats are fishing instead of 
smuggling, and a pretty sight 
they are as, with sails spread and 
no slinking maneuvers, they 
head down the harbor. 
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Cornelius C. Hogenbirk from Triangle 


UNTIL A CUSTOMER COMES 


The son of a shoe cobbler, this youngster has taken up a career 
as a bootblack, While he waits for a customer he reads one of 
the comic books that are now popular in Japan. 


There is a steady climb of Japanese into positions of trust and 
responsibility. For example, it was necessary for my ship, a 10,172 
gross-ton turboelectric tanker, to be shifted while the captain was 
ashore. The Navy had ordered the shift and it offered alse to sup- 
ply a pilot in the absence of our own captain. The pilot who came 
to us was a Japanese. He was completely independent, unaccom- 
panied by either a naval officer or an enlisted man. The casual 
placing of several million dollars worth of ship under the com- 
mand of a Japanese appeared no more than normal routine. 

Formerly, one saw only Japanese women stenographers in the 
‘War Shipping Administration offices in Yokohama. Now the desks 
of the Maritime Commission have several Japanese men behind 
them. With a member of a well-known American shipping firm 
at its head locally, this government agency obviously relies largely 
on Japanese for execution of policy and attention to detail. The 
atmosphere in the office is that of helpfulness, competency and 
briskniess. 

There is nothing startling about these things, except that the 
watchfulness of Americans appears to be relaxing under Japanese 
‘good behavior, willingness and ability to produce. A fleet of old 
battered Liberties was put at the disposal of Japan to repatriate 
her soldiers after the war’s end; nonetheless, while some of these 
‘ships were operating around Yokohama, American petty officers 
with Japanese labor and mechanic gangs under them kept close 

1 on their charges. As an American Navy rating at Azuma 
sand, former oil base for the Japanese Navy, put it: “The Japs 
‘vn ‘his island. We couldn’t run it without ’em. But you can’t 

eave ’em to run it, either. You’ve got to watch ’em—or the 
~t thing you know you’re all fouled-up.” 

\t present the atmosphere as a whole has lost a lot of tenseness. 
Whee the war ended brutality and insults were accepted by the 
tmajority of the Japanese as the lot of the loser. Their counter- 
measure was extreme politeness, an effort to soften the victor by 
‘kindness and co-operation. Today our men appear far better dis- 
‘ciplined than they once were. There is less bullying, less vandalism, 
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less rowdyism generally. The occupying forces have become 

like attentive but unobtrusive policemen, less like swaggering co} 
querors. American stature has gained with the Japanese accor 
ingly. The bringing into Japan of American wives has also helpe 
in rubbing edges off the behavior of the soldiery. e 


With collaboration sanctioned by the Emperor, the majority. ¢ 
Japanese are carrying out their part of the situation with mar 
grace and apparent goodwill. Traditionally submissive to authorif 
they seem to have no difficulty in adjusting themselves to bein 
bossed by Americans. They try hard to please, to do well wha) 
ever job is assigned, to learn the methods and ways of American) 


A new God has risen among these people who seemingly at 
incapable of following and co-relating several ideas at one tim: 
This new God is etedern deawener 


Before the: war the Japanese were primarily interested in me 
chanical skill. They were building up their country’s economic an 
military power by appropriating ‘the inventions of others and ch 
ating a merchant marine, a navy and munition plants. Their fir 
men and engineers, off-duty from their own ships, could alway 
be seen visiting the fire and engine-rooms of American vessel 
The men were avid for knowledge of mechanics. 


It is different now. They are-pursuing new interests with th 
same singleness of purpose. This was pointedly brought home t 
me when I was visited by a chief engineer of a Japanese ship, or 
of the few tankers to survive the war. Ordinarily, such a fello 
would have been engrossed with the plant of my ship, anxious t 
know how turboelectric propulsion worked, its efficiency and othe 


Ben Heller from Europea 


AT THE FOUNTAIN 


This drinking fountain stands in front of one of Yokohama’s 
most popular moving picture houses. Throughout Japan Ameri- 
can movies are received enthusiastically by the people'and they 
are a great help to students eager to learn the English language. 


Breau ee rape 822 : r Neate 

anical questions. But he wasn’t—his chief interest was trade 
uonism. He had acquired a lot of theory about craft versus in- 
istrial unionism and about the framing:of constitutions and build- 
& organizations. He was looking for union papers and informa- 
yn on how unions were run in the States. Various men from my 
ip were approached by other Japanese with a similar all-con- 
ming interest in unions and the workings of democratic gov- 
nment. 

Since it is American and democratic to do so, the people of 
okohama have joined unions, hung out signs over dreary union 
sadquarters, paraded, campaigned and voted. One May Day 
itty thousand ‘Yokohamans turned out for the march. Curiously, 
looked as if the Japanese were born democrats; that their enthusi- 
m for democracy proved they needed only to get the Emperor and 
ilitarists off their backs, needed only a chance to fight for decent 
ying standards and civil liberties. To me it seenis that, for the 
ne being at least, their unionism resembles an imported hot house 
ywer or a popular fad. 

The MacArthur command—the headquarters of which are not 
© away at Tokyo—has made a great impression on the Japanese. 
acArthur has been criticized for being aloof, pompous, over- 
aring ; has been accused of being high-handed with the civilian, 
e enlisted man and subordinates. He expects to rule, and does 
le, by crisply cracking orders. He can and does get things done 
at way. During wartime when things had to be done in a hurry, 
is form of command was acceptable to the democratic world. 

‘It thus works out that the Japanese have their cake and eat it, 
@. They have the new-fangled American democracy and the old 
tablished Divine God Emperor. They can get out and vote, 
ganize, campaign and parade. But sitting above all this com- 
oner activity is the powerful White God in the Tokyo palace, 
ie man of the glittering military power and the heel-snapping 
dard. 

Japan’s democratic stirring goes on at a level below real power. 
-is a sort of play-acting democracy. Politicians, voters and 
mionists are given Japan to play in, just as children are assigned 
ya nursery. They are told who is master in the house and rules 
‘e given by which they must abide. For instance, if a strike goes 
1 too long or gets out of hand MacArthur calls them to attention 
ith a frown. 

‘The beneficial aspect of the set-up on the other hand, is that 
hile Japan’s economy and recovery program goes forward with- 
it crippling strikes or serious political hindrance, the people are 
the same time being schooled in the forms of democracy. A 
mstitution with a bill of rights and provisions outlawing govern- 
ent support to Shintoism has been adopted and a bicameral Diet 
ected by popular ballot. While the Diet is in theory “the highest 
‘gan of state power and sole law-making authority,” it remains 
) be seen how this theoretical democracy will work when Japan 
9es on her own. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Despite the damage it suffered in the terrible earthquake of 1923 and the de- 

struction of the late war Yokohama is rapidly recovering its prestige as a 
- eommercial and industrial center. Traffic facilities are severely taxed to 
accomodate the men and women coming to the city to work. 


Ben Heller from European 


Cornelius C. Hogenbirk from Triangle 


THE CANDY SHOP 


The candy counters at the Yokohama market do not possess a 

great variety of sweets. However, the amount of goods on sale 

at shops and bazaars of all kinds has been increasing steadily 
since the occupation. 


A STREET HAWKER AT WORK 


The Japanese are uncannily skillful in repairing articles that 

elsewhere might be considered useless. This street hawker, 

jauntily dressed in his salt and pepper suit, demonstrates how 
to utilize a special tool in repairing old shoes. 


Under this charter, the Emperor is stripped of his 
“divinity” yet at the same time his direct family line- 
age is reafirmed. With so much talk about democracy, 
it is significant that Emperor Hirohito “commanded” 
that the constitution be based on “‘the general will 
of the people and the principle of respect for the 
fundamental human rights.” 

The military itself seems to be more efficient here 
than in various other occupied territories. It is notice- 
‘able in the handling of ships, a fairly tight guard 
aganst black-market activity, and other significant ,de- 
tails. For example, the Army took over Azuma 
Island, the oil storage base some ten miles down the 
bay. Azuma is now back under the Navy. The 
Marines, which were pulled out at one time, are 
back on security duty. The impression around Yoko- 
hama is that someone watches, plans and changes 
constantly to keep our troops on their toes. 


One of the more noticeable aspects of the city is 
the rapidity with which the people are picking 
up English. They are concentrating on the lan- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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From Proctor’s quarries come seventy percent of the marble 

seen in America’s public buildings. These raw marble slabs 

will be used for mantelpieces, drugstore counters and in struc- 
tures where beautiful stone is highlighted 


Only the finest craftsmen shape or carve marble 

into columns, pediments and monumental shapes. 

Formerly the work was done with chisels and mal- 
lets, now pneumatic tools are used. 


First cuts of marble are made by twenty or thisey parallel soft 

steel blades. These blades grind, wet sand into the surface of 

the stone creating first grooves: then slices of varying thick- — 
nesses. 


The Marble Capital 
Of The United States 


by Richard Wilcox 


Photographs courtesy Steelways | 


THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS ised to boast about finding ancie: 
Rome a city of brick and leaving it a city of marble. The love} 
little town of Proctor, Vermont, didn’t start out to be anythir 
but marble. Proctor’s bridges, office buildings, house foundations 
even sidewalks—are made of that beautiful stone. 


Proctor is the marble capital of the United States. From su 
rounding quarries come seventy per cent of the huge columns ar 
blocks seen in public buildings, the slabs and sheets in floors ar 
walls of banks and offices all over the country. The home of tl 
Supreme Court in Washington, D. C., and the amphitheater 
Arlington, Virginia, were quarried and shaped in Proctor. , 


Yankee thrift is as strong in Proctor as anywhere else in Ne 
England, and discarded slabs and blocks of marble are easy 
come by. When the local marble company builds homes for i 
workers, foundations can be laid easier and cheaper with marb] 
The custodian of the Proctor butcher shop cuts chops on a marb 
slab. Nearby farmers preserve butter, milk and eggs in the 
cellars on marble sheets that soak up coolness like a sponge. 


Proctor’s geological wealth does not immediately impress tl 
casual visitor. The frames of most of the houses are familiar whi 
clapboard. The sidewalks under the elms seem perfectly in plac 
The clean arch of the bridge and the simple proportions of ti 
big building on the hill blend into the landscape as though the 
grew there. It takes a while for a stranger to notice that most | 
this is marble: one of man’s oldest, hardest, and most prized stone 


Vermonters used marble before anyone else in the countr 
Ledges of it have been cropping out of their hillsides for millions : 
years. Shellfish and other animals, left behind when an inlar 
sea dried up while the world was young, were melted and squeez 
together by the enormous pressure of the earth adjusting itself. 


Just before the Revolution, canny Vermonters started to cut 
slabs from the outcrop to make hearthstones and mantels. But the 
ledges were hard to work, and it was difficult for the ox-sleds to 
haul big blocks of marble through the wilderness. Not until the 
coming of the railroads did the marble business grow. 

Despite man’s mechanical progress, he still saws marble in just 
about the same way as the slaves of pagan Rome. The first cuts 
are made by parallel blades of soft steel, as many as twenty to 
thirty of them, set at intervals. Day and night they grind wet sand 
into the surface of the stone wearing grooves steadily deeper. In 
about two weeks, a six-foot block is sliced into rough slabs. 

In this dull, uneven state, the slabs pass into the hands of crafts- 
men like Stanley Tarnovich, who has been smoothing away the 
worst of their roughness for fifteen years. Stanley bolts the sawed 
slabs firmly against a horizontal, whirling cast iron disc. This is 
called a “rubbing bed” and Stanley’s stocky, Polish frame bends 
Over it watchfully to make sure of the pattern of its trim. Under 


IN A MARBLE QUARRY 


After the Civil War Proctor began to transform the marble 

business, which had been operating on a small scale for a gen- 

eration, into one of the nation’s great industries. This is a 
typieal quarry in the Vermont marble deposits. 


MARBLE IN THE RAW 


Marble is usually mined in blocks measuring about six feet 
by four. Later these blocks are sliced into rough slabs or specific 
dimensions. 


his experienced eyes, the spinning iron and the abrasive sand 
slowly do their work, 


If the pieces are too large when Stanley is through with them, 
they go on to Francis Clark and other comparative youngsters. 
With only two years on the job, Francis squints an already expert 
eye, decides where to cut, then rips the stone to more useful size 
with a diamond-toothed steel saw. 

After that, marble intended for floors and walls needs little 
more than polishing. Simple as it sounds, polishing is no snap. 

(Continued on Page 33) 


PARING THE BIG SLABS 
For paring big slabs to size steel circular saws with diamond 
teeth are used. Marble is so cut that light diffuses as it is re- 
flected thus giving a soft luminous beauty to the stone. 


THE FINAL FLURRY 


While our New England whalers went to sea on cruises that lasted for two or more years the whalers of Twofold Bay found the mam- | 
mals literally on their doorsteps and they set out after their quarry in boats launched from the shore. 


THREE WHALES BEFORE BREAKFAST 


by Norman Bartlett a 


Pictures courtesy of Australian News & Information Bureau 


THE OLD MAN WITH the eagle-shaped nose and sharp, pale- 
blue eyes looked twenty years younger as he bent lovingly over 
the scale model he had made of the thirty-two-feet long, five-oared 
whaleboat he once directed in exciting forays against the mightiest 
of earth’s creatures—the humpback whale. 


“T was the headsman,” 
task of adjusting the harpoon line from its tub under the amid- 
ships seat around the aft loggerhead and back under a pin at the 
bow. “I steered the boat antil we were alongside and had the 
whale fast to the harpoon line. Then I went forward and killed 
it with a lance thrust. If we were lucky one thrust was enough. 
Otherwise it might take half a dozen. We might even use an 
explosive bomb fired from a gun, but that wasn’t often.” 


The speaker was eighty-five-year-old George Davidson. His 
father began whaling at Twofold Bay, on the New South Wales 
coast, in 1866. It became a family tradition. George Davidson 
went on his first whale hunt at eight years, joined his father as 
a full time professional whaler when he was fourteen. In all, 
George Davidson spent fifty-five years whaling out of Twofold 
Bay. He retired twenty years ago. 


Bay whaling is the Australian name for hunting migrating « 


coastal humpback whales in small boats from shore stations. It 
began in Australia soon after settlement in 1788, reached its peak 
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he said proudly, looking up from his ‘ 
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between 1805 and 1845, lingered on at Twofold Bay until about 
1927. George Davidson, who still lives in Eden, a fishing town on 
Twofold Bay, is one of the last living links with a romantic era 
of Australasian history. 


“We had our ‘station behind the bar at the mouth of the Kiah 
River on the southern fold of Twofold Bay,” the old man con- 
tinued. “I lived in the old place with my wife and my son Jim 
(now a forestry ranger) until a few months ago. Most of the old 
gear is still there, including the ramp on which we used to haul 
up the carcases, the blubber pots, and the boat sheds. We ran cattle 
as a sideline to whaling. All the whale~boats have gone. This 


model is all there is left to show what an old-time whale- boat was 
like.” 


The boat was long, broad, and shallow, the steering oar long 
(twenty-five feet in the real thing), and obviously not easy to 
handle in a rough sea. The art of whale hunting consisted in the 
correct handling of this unwieldly beam. Bring the boat up to the 
right quarter and you could make a strike without undue risk from 
a flick of the whale’s tail. A misjudgment could easily result in 
a smashed boat and a drowned crew. 


“We didn’t often make mistakes,” Mr. Davidson said. “My 
brother’s boat was smashed in once. I never lost a boat myself, 
but a man often got flicked overboard.. The line was the ‘chief 


From the original painting by O. W. Brierly in the National Art Gallery, Sydney 


| danger. See here, how it runs 
| from the ‘tub amidships out aft 
_ around the loggerhead, back along 
| the full length of the boat and up 
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“under the pin at the bow. 

“We had to lay the line that way 
to prevent the bow being pulled out 
when we got fast to the whale: 
Standing here, at the thigh board, 
ready for the kill, you straddled 
the harpoon line. Once, I remem- 
ber, the pin broke, and the line 
tossed me yards overboard. The 
boat raced on several miles before 
they could turn and drag me in 
again.” 

Listening to the old man’s voice, 
watching his graphic demonstra- 
‘tions with the model, one could re- 
capture some of the reality that 
used to be an almost daily occur- 
rence out there on the green-grey 
waters of the bay. 

This slight, active, clear-brained 
veteran of sea adventure looked 
regretfully over old, faded photo- 
graphs of himself and his young 
‘sons, and mourned that the remem- 
brance of those days must soon die 
with him. 

“*Rusho, Rusho!’ was the sig- 
_nal,” he went on. “We kept a man 
on watch on the highland at Red 
Point on the southern extremity of 
the bay while we drowsed in the sun on the beach below. We 
always knew when humpbacks were about, because the ‘killers’ 
would come and tell us.” 

He paused, waiting for an incredulous smile, but we knew all 
about the “killers.” The killer whale (orca gladiator) is a small 
cetacean, armed with conical ivory teeth, which feeds on its bigger 
more cumbersome, and less deadly armed relations. For over 


THE LAST OF THE AUSTRALIAN BAY WHALERS 


Bay whaling began in Australia soon after settlement in 1788, 

reached its peak between 1805 and 1845, lingered on at Twofold 

Bay until about 1927. George Davidson began whaling at four- 

teen and continued for fifty-five years. He can recall catching 
as many as three whales before breakfast. 


SKELETON OF A KILLER WHALE 


' The “killer” whale is a comparatively small toothed cetacean that preys on bigger whales. 
iixperts estimate that “Old Tom”, as the pictured skeleton was known when alive, was 
more than eighty years old. He was one of a killer pack which for many years herded 


the humpbacks into T'wofold Bay. 


fifty years killer whales frequented Twofold Bay and the bay 
whalers there told well-authenticated stories about the remarkable 
co-ordination between the “killer”? pack and the whalemen. Cer- 
tainly, the “killers” rounded up the migrating humpbacks and 
herded them into Twofold Bay, where the whalers found them 
a reasonably easy prey, rewarding the killers with coveted lips 
and tongue. 

“Then, when the call came, we went willingly enough to the 
oars, because whalemen in those days were not paid wages, but 
received a share in the capture,” the old man went on. “Some- 
times, for a few seasons, we had rivals, and there would be a 
race for the prize.” 

Standing, a little later, on Eden’s Lookout Point, it was easy 
enough, after George Davidson’s graphic description, to visualize 
the whole scene. The excited little knot of people gathered on the 
highland to see the fun. The whalemen pulling lustily at their 
long oars under. the misty winter sunshine as. the long flat boats 
sped over the sparkling water. The great bulk of the floundering, 
bewildered humpback whale, badgered by the snapping, diving, 
circling killer pack. 

In each boat near the stern stood the headsman, wielding his 
ponderous, twenty-five-foot-long sweep, held in place with a 
leather strap, urging the toiling oarsmen on with sulphurous lan- 
guage in the race for the honor and profit of being first to harpoon 
the lumbering prey. 

The boats draw nearer, and the harpooners, leaving their for’ard 
oars, prepare for the capture. George Davidson’s boat is the near- 

- er, and the harpooner, a burly fellow in a rough shirt, braces his 
thigh against the hollow prepared for it on the thwart. Soon, 
_ standing in the unsteady boat, he will have to extend both arms 
' ready to launch the barbed weapon into the flesh of the whale. 
Then he will need all the support the thigh-board can give him. 

There is a tense moment as the boat rises on a wave above the 
huge mammal,'a sixty-foot specimen if he’s an inch. The steers- 
man, silent in the excitement of the crucial moment, tightens his 
grip on the sweep, holding the head of the boat as steady as the 
rising water will allow. 

The harpooner rises, left hand forward under the wooden half 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The subtle and beautiful music which the Balinese orche 


A TEMPLE DANCE 


stra provides for the temple dancers keeps the air pulsating with innumerable 


enchanting harmonies, The dancing girls perform only between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 


RETURN TO BALI 


WHAT has happend to Bali? 


I am sure many seasoned travelers have had this troublesome 
thought since that day in early 1942 when Jap forces invaded 
and occupied this paradise isle. How had the proud handsome men 
of Bali received the hated aggressors? What had been the plight 


of the exquisite temple dancing-girls; had the 
bloody massacres that preceded the early Dutch 
occupation been reenacted? 


These were some of my apprehensive medita- 
tions on the Isle of the Blest. Bali was one of 
the last isles of the East Indies to accept the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands. Incredible tales 
of slaughter and mass suicides only made possi- 
ble the capitulation of the Balinese. Bali was 
never strictly administered by the Netherlands 
Colonial Government, as were Java and Sumatra. 
The Dutch wisely left the control of its people 
to native magistrates and potentates. What would 
Bali and her natives be like in the aftermath of 
war? 

I decided to find out. I hired a motor launch 
from a Javanese in Sourabaya and headed for 
Bali. 

It was a balmy night and the Madura Strait 
was an unrippled expanse of molten silver, across 
which the launch cut a white foaming wake. The 
night sky, like a vast cobalt cathedral dome, was 
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Photographs courtesy K. P. M. Lines 
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ablaze with bright stars—an appropriate setting for the soft orange 


The Balinese carries his kris 

thrust into the back of his 

sarong. Sometimes the kris is 

inlaid with gold and jewels of 
great value. 


tropical moon. A fresh headwind blowing east from Bali was 
heavy-laden with the fragrance of exotic flowers. 

Sourabaya, the port of Java, was far astern now, night had 
closed down hard upon us and soon it would be time to turn in. 


But I knew there would be no sleep for me this 
evening. I paced the narrow decks of the long 
powerful motor-boat, wrapped in deep thought. 
I suppose one has the same emotions when going 
for a meeting with a sweetheart from whom he 
has long been separated. What startling changes 
would I find? 


By morning, after eighteen hours of cautious 
navigation we had sailed across the strait and 
rested quietly in the sea off Buleleng. Sampans and 
small praus had already put out from the beaches 
and some passed very close to us, with the oc- 
cupants staring curiously and then waving a 
friendly hand when I gave them the Balinese 
greeting. But I didn’t see any familiar faces. 
How many of my Balinese friends would I find? 

When I stepped ashore in Buleleng, I felt as 
if I had only left Bali a few days previous. There 
were the same structures with their corrugated- 
iron roofs, the Chinese merchants, scrawny pariah 
dogs, phonographs blaring discordantly and the 
usual hustle and bustle of humanity in an island 
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port-of- call. ay presence was not challenged by the British or 


Dutch i in Buleleng, nor did the natives seem to think the visit of 


an American unprecedented. Since the Jap evacuation Bali has 
been overrun with correspondents, army and naval officers and 
technicians. 

I rushed to the shop of my old Chinese friend, Pon Ling, with 

whom I had traded during my first sojourn in the island. There 
Was a young, moon-faced Cantonese in charge now and he sadly 
informed me that Pon Ling had been struck on the head with a 
gun-butt one night in 1942, by a drunken Jap soldier who was 
_ intent upon plundering his ferchandise. Pon had died four deys 
later of multiple skull fractures. I next called at the trading te re 
which had formerly been run 
by a Dutchman. The place 
was shuttered and the Balin- © 
ese residents, who lived in 
the quarters above, told me 
that the Japs had taken him 
away —he had never come 
back. At the end of two or 
three hours of fruitless quest 
for old friends in Buleleng, 
I was resigned to the fact 
that the Bali I had known in 
former years was forever 
lost. 

I was ready to go back to 
* the motor launch and return 
to Sourabaya, when I heard 
someone hailing me from the 
upper balcony of a dwelling 
near the waterfront. I peer- 
ed up to the brown face 
smiling down at me — and 
recognized a Balinese of 
former days! I galloped up 
the side-steps and he greeted 
me warmly. It was the Bal- 
inese school teacher who had 
taught me my first lessons 
in the ancient Javatiese or 
Kouwi language. later, he 
had tutored me in Malay. 

Professor Dorok had aged. 
His wife had died during the 
Jap occupation and his son 
had been killed by the enemy. 
“He was always brooding 
about the yellow men being. 
in our beautiful island,” he ~ 
said, referring to his son. “I 
think he belonged to the un- 
derground movement, but he 
never admitted it to me. One 
afternoon a Jap sentry at thy 
customhouse laid hands up- 
on his betrothed. He slapped 
the girl for not bowing, as 
we had been so ordered when 
passing a Jap soldier. My 
son used his kris on the gentry. Later, he fled to the hills: I don’t 
know how many Japanese he killed, but friends who were with him 
say that he was like a man possessed. He stalked the invaders day 
and night. Finally, he was killed by a Jap patrol.” 

I told him of scenes I had witnessed in Batavia where thou- 
sands of whites and Eurasians were living as displaced persons 
ina land which they had once ruled. 

- Dorok was optimistic. “It is the changing order, the restless- 
ness in humanity, and the bitterness being dispelled from the souls 
of a dominated people. The Japs were hard masters, and now 
the Indonesians are not too sure if they want a return to the old 
Dutch regime. But I feel that the differences will be adjusted and 
once again law and order will come to these troubled islands. 


her head. 


AT. A TEMPLE GATEWAY 
With characteristic grace this girl carries a heavy burden on 


As a rule Balinese keep the upper part of their Some of the 
bodies uncovered, but when women approach the inner part of a 
temple they cover themselves with a sarong as a sign of respect 
for the gods. 


“The Dutch will always hold Java and Bali as their colonies. 
What we cannot forget is the way we were misled by propaganda 
concerning the might of the Dutch Colonial Army, which crumbled 
within a few hours in face of the victorious Jap armies. There 
was no protection for the peace-loving natives of Java, Bali and 
Sumatra. But Singapore fell, so most of us are beginning to 
realize that defeat at that time was merely the result of unfortunate 
circumstances. 

“England was at the other end of the globe, as was Nazi-con- 
trolled Holland. And the Indonesians are beginning to see that 
everything has turned out reasonably well. The Japs have been 
banished from our islands and we can now look ahead with en-. 
thusiasm. We were a rich 
country before the war and 
our future will be very press 
perous, I am sure.’ 

I asked Professor Dorok 
about a young Balinese 
friend, Goeda by name, and I 
was happy to learn that he 
was engaged as an interpreter 
with‘ the small British unit at 
Singaradjo, two miles in- 
land. I lost no time in getting 
transportation to this former 
tourist mecca. 

Goeda was pleased and ex- 
cited as a child when we met. 
We all but crushed each 
others’ hands in our vehe- 
ment greeting. 

He had more to tell me 
about conditions in Bali, 

“Times have changed,” he 
said gravely. “We Balinese 
are very disillusioned. You 
must have noticed that the 
villages seem quiet and with- 
out gayety. The sound of the 
gamelan orchestra is not 
heard all day and all night, 
as in the old days. It was 
difficult to countenance un- 
couth conquerors in a land 
where the people have so 
much pride and dignity. But 
slowly we are regaining our 
humor and lightheartedness.”” 

He referred to the sur- 
render of the Jap garrison. 
“When the Japanese com= 
manders walked across the 
village square at Den Pasar, 
only a few hundred Balinese 
watched the ceremony. There 
should have been thousands. 
Nationalist 
leaders from Java had come 
here to urge us to revolt. 

against the Dutch and Brit- | 
ish, but we have never sided with Java in her internal strife. 
However, we do have in Bali a secret society called Pemoeda, 
made up of hot-headed extremists, who are trying to cause a seri- 
ous rupture between the whites and natives. I hardly think they 
will succeed. Balinese thought does not fall in line with the grave. 
pattern of blood, terror and famine of Southeast Asia. Bali is 
cultivated from end to end. There is more food than we can eat. 
If we had gnawing bellies we might listen to their revolutionary 
theories.” 

Goeda, on duty with the British, could not leave with me, but’ 
he gave me a letter of introduction to his father and his brother 
who lived in a large kampong in the village of Den Pasar, South 
Bali. 
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i RETURNING FROM THE RICE FIELDS 


The Balinese are the most expert rice growers in the Dutch East Indies. Each paddy-field owner belongs to the Klian Subak organiza- 
tion which has developed an excellent system of cultivation and which guarantees each rice grower controlled irrigation. 


I was able to secure a dilapidated auto, run on coconut oil, 
_which had formerly been the possession of a Jap officer, and in 
this I started out, with optimism, for Den Pasar. 

_ The palm-canopied road traveled first west and then south, 
close to the shore of the sea. As I drove away from Singaradja, 
the rice fields, or sawahs, were in flat squares or checkerboard 
| designs, but upon ascending the hills of Bali, I found them terraced 
in curved dikes, symmetrical and picturesque. The water, covered 
with the slender green shoots, reflected the billowy clouds and the 
-coco-palms upon its calm surface, creating a tableau of arresting 
beauty. Each paddy-field owner belongs to the Klian Subak or- 
' ganization, which entitles him to ade-, , 

' quate, though controlled irrigation. ‘The 
Organization is headed by the Sekche 
Subak, or chief manager of rice-field ir- 
* rigation. This system has worked for 
i) many years in complete harmony for the 
-sawah owners. Beside the rice-fields 
f'were small shrines to which the Balinese 
' made offerings to keep away the devils, 
or nagas. 

? I passed through native villages with 
‘their kampong mud-walls, inside of 
which were the small palm and bamboo 
huts of the dwellers. Each enclosure of- 
' ‘ten accomodated from five to fifteen fam- 
\ ilies. Native life, afoot and mounted, 
|‘ filed along the roadway. Balinese braves 
‘were clad in multi-colored sarongs, with 
their serpentine-bladed kris affixed be- 
tween their shoulder-blades, handsome 
men of nature, stalwart and leonine of 
countenance. The girls and women car- 
ried baskets of copra, coffee, sugar cane 
and rice on their heads, or bamboo cages 
containing plump chickens, ducks and 
suckling pigs, slung from poles across 
their shoulders. 


A member of one of the large Balinese orches- 
tras, this musician plays an instrument in which 
hang bells of bronze that are struck skillfully 
with a little wooden hammer. 


I was going south to the real Bali—the South Bali that ran out 
flat into the Indian Ocean for many miles. Fawn-colored cattle 
wandered contentedly in the fields and filled the air with the 
musical resonance of their bamboo bells. Beneath groves of coco- 
palms, I saw antelopes quietly browsing. Ducks and white herons 
were in possession of the rice fields, across which red-headed 
finches and mynah birds skimmed gracefully. I went down roads 
lined with fences, broken at intervals by gateways to com- 
pounds or entrances to temples. In the shade of banyan trees, or 
outside the entrances of kampongs, men with shining eyes and rapt 

,expressions upon their faces contemplated fighting cocks in bell- 
shaped latticed baskets. 

I stopped by a temple to buy a pint of 
coconut water from a pretty maiden. It 
was delicious and refreshing, and while 
I tarried I imbibed a quart or more. 
It was inexpensive, only a half-cent a 
pint. I attempted to converse with the 
charming vendor of water, but save for 
a swift, shy glance and fleeting smile, 
she absorbed herself in the intricate weav- 
ing of lontar palm leaves, which were to 
be used as part of an offering to the 
temple gods. 

The larger pinnacled temples, like the 
one which I had found beyond Singar- 
adja—sometimes referred to as the 

‘kahyangan and dedicated to Siva—have 
three iarge courts, connected by en- 
closed structures within which the cere- 
monies take place. The elaborate and 
grotesque carvings of gods, demons, and 
dragons found in the temples of Bali are 
usually first made from native clay, 
baked in the sun and then cemented to 
the walls and around the doorways in 
bold relief. The flower and leaf patterns 
on the piers and gilded columns are: in 
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low relief and carved of wood. When one enters a temple, he 
first ascends through. the entrance and then descends by steps 
into the courtyard. Along the ceiling and side of the route are 
fantastic carvings. 

One sect in Bali worships Siva, another Vishnu, although each 
sect appears to have the five principal gods: Indra, God of Heaven; 
Yama, God of the Underworld; Warana, God of the Sea; Suria, 
God of the Sun and Durdja, God of Death. 

The Shinto Shrines which the Japs erected during their oc- 
cupation had all been torn down and burned. 

It was close to sunset when I came into the district of Den 
Pasar. “2 


As I drove on the sun began to set and I rolled up 
to a large rice-field. A young Balinese man was 
driving two bullocks hitched to a sledge-like plough 
through the ankle-deep water. When I had full 
vision of his face, I felt assured that I had found 
my man, the brother of Goeda. 


When he was about a hundred feet away, I cried 
out to him in a lusty voice: 


“Greetings to you, friend. If you are the brother 
of my good friend Goeda, I have a message from 
him to you written on the lontar leaf.” 


He stared incredulously at me for a moment, his 
mouth agape. But in the next instant he had recover- 
ed his composure and came running toward me, 
crying at the top of his voice: ‘What is all this you 
say, djro? You have truly a lontar leaf from Goeda, 
my brother?” 

I handed him the letter which Goeda had given to 
me, and after he had read it, he reached out and 
shook my hand hard. With the cattle plodding slowly 
ahead of us, we walked arm in arm toward ‘the 
banjar of his father, which was to be my home for 
my short stay in Den Pasar. 

The house of Roena, Natot’s and Goeda’s father, 
was typical of the other kampongs found in the out- 
lying villages of Bali. It was over fifty yards square, 
completely enclosed by a fence with its entrance of 
arched porticos facing the main road of the village. 
There were over twenty small structures within, 
sheltering the sons, daughters and relatives of Roena. 
At the rear of the banjar was the family temple, and 
close by was Roena’s bale, or house. In a shrine in 
the center of the court was the God of the House- 
hold, upon which the dwellers of the kampong made 
offerings of rice cakes and flowers. Chickens, cattle, 
ducks and pigs roamed at will in the compound, all 
singularly clean, well-behaved and considerate. It 
was in Bali that I saw my first immaculate pig. Some 
of the houses were plastered, others had tile roofs, 
but the majority were thatched with grass and bam- 


Bali. He had three comely wives, who lived together in complete 
harmony. 

Natot, who became my companion while I lived in Den Pasar, 
was a gay blade. Although he had two pretty wives, Dkat, his 
grandfather, informed me that he was a notorious philanderer, 
although his affairs, as are all in Bali, were conducted very dis- 
creetly. 

Dkat was a waspy, mischievous fellow, close to seventy, who was 
constantly running afoul of his shrewish wife, Ktik. I was yviven 
to understand by Ktik herself that he had, some fifteen years ago, 
lost all his property and silver ringits, by placing everything but 
his loin-cloth upon a fighting cock which he possessed. When the 
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MARKET DAY 


On market day men and women come to the villages from the surrounding coun- 


boo. ' tryside carrying everything from pottery to ducks and pigs in palmleaf baskets. 


But I must tell you of Roena. He was a proud, 
stalwart, handsome man of wisia caste, ranking third 
in the four castes of Bali, which in their order are: 
pendandas, chiefs and priests ; satriya, rulers and war- 
riors; wisia, merchants, farmers and artisans (curi- 
ously, princes were found in this group, as this caste 
is regarded as the strongest in Bali); and sudra, 
working men and servants. Roena did little or no~ 
work about his kampong and his sazwahs, but saw to 
it that everything ran smoothly and successfully. He 
had greeted me warmly, after Natot had conversed 
with him long in the tongue of ancient Java, and I 
was, given to understand by signs that I was more 
than welcome to his house. His features were almost 
purely Asiatic and, attired in his batik kain and head- 
cloth, he was an impressive and picturesque figure. 
Roena, so it was rumored, was extremely wealthy 
and had many silver ringits which he had buried be- 
neath the floor of his bale when the Japs invaded 


BEFORE THE STRUGGLE 


Cock fighting is a favorite sport of the Balinese and, though it is prohibited by 
the government, contests still take place. Cock fighting is said to be a survival of 
blood offering and cock fights are obligatory at various temple festivals. 
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last feather had fallen to earth, Dkat’s prize fighter lay upon his 
side, its heart pierced by the gaff of the challenger’s strutting cock. 
Ktik had never allowed him to forget this episode. But Dkat was 
an incurable, passionate gambler and he informed me upon our 
first meeting that a friend of his was keeping a fighting rooster 
for him. This fighter he planned to pit against another cock in the 
village of Tampaksiring. He had saved up a few ringits, unknown 
to Ktik, and when the time was ripe, he would try to retrieve some 
of his wordly possessions which the wisia in Tampaksiring had 
won fifteen years ago. How this turned out, I shall tell later. 

Dkat’s teeth were filed and the color of ebony from chewing 
betel, the nut of the areca palm, mixed with sirih leaf, lime and 
tobacco. Dkat offered me a chew one day, and I promptly gagged 
on it, much to his amusement, and my mouth bled crimson betel 
for hours. 

Dkat told me more about the Japanese occupation of Bali. 

“First, they were overfriendly,” he said. “They pretended we 
were all brother-Asiatics; and that as such had a common pur- 
pose—to drive all the whites from the islands. When we were 
cold to their overtures they became threatening. But they did not 
dare to provoke us too far. They knew our krises were sharp and 
bright, and that we moved so quickly and silently in the jungle that 
we were like phantoms. 

“Some of the Japs tried to seduce our women but the females 
also carried their keen-edged knives. During the first days of the 
occupation of the yellow monkey-men it was not uncommon for 
many of them to be found dead along village trails. Soon, they 
dared not venture forth at night to seek our girls. 

“Of course, some of the girls were shameless and gave their 
favors to the Japs for money. If a Jap baby was born to a Balinese 
woman, it was instantly put to death and she herself disappeared. 

“Once a saki-drunk Jap soldier came here to this kampong and 
laid hand upon my granddaughter. He ripped the sash from her 
sarong for a souvenir. She screamed, and I leaped in an instant 
through the window. I landed on the brute’s back and there I 
clung like a tiger, stabbing him again and again with this.” He 
held up his sharp carving-knife. ‘We put the savage in a weighted 
sack and dropped his profane carcass into the sea off Koeta. We 
were never troubled with Jap soldiers after that.” He laughed 
shrilly. “I’m an old hand at carving on wood — and offensive 
humans.” 

Yes, Dkat was very adept at wood carving. All of the carvings 
in Roena’s kampong were his. Ktik would frequently fly into a 
tantrum, over his habitual wood whittling and, screaming shrilly, 
would chase him from the compound with a stout stick. He moved 
quite briskly on these occasions. Not equal to his speed, she would 
soon be outdistanced. Then, she would grumble for hours in her 
cook house, banging pots and pans. A short time later, 1 would 
hear “h’sst!” under my open window and there would be Dkat, 
with a peevish expression on his face. I always understood what 
he wanted. During the first day of my stay in the kampong of 
Roena I had evidenced a great liking for fishing; Dkat also was 
addicted to it. So when Ktik went into her tantrums, I went 


fishing down on the shore with him. There I would keep him, 


company and try to assuage his ruffled feelings—as I had so often 
done with my grandfather years ago, when my grandmother chased 
him out of the house with a broom. 

It took me two days to acquaint myself with the entire house- 
hold. Although most were blood relations, there were many adopted 
members of the compound, who went 21d came at intervals, so 
that I had difficulty in keeping record of the actual number who 
lived within the walls of Roena’s banjar. In Polynesia this foster- 
ing of children is worked out on a large scale. The Balinese are 
also passionately fond of their children. ° 

There were many pretty girls in the compound of Roena, and 
one in particular, Dayu, was a renowned beauty and skilled in 
the performance of the legong dance of Bali. Dayu, in the first 
week of the Jap occupation, had been ordered by the Japanese 
Commander to perform at a party one of the ritual dances of Bali. 
She refused point-blank. He sent Jap soldiers to bring her by. 
force to his beach villa. Only two of the Jap squad returned—and 
their uniforms were slashed to ribbons. 

Ktik appointed herself my kokki, or special cook, I could not 
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WEARING THE GOLDEN CROWN 
Balinese dancers are brilliantly costumed. This-Djanger dancer, 
one of a group of twelve girls and boys, wears a semi-circular 
golden crown surmounted by three rows of paper tubes in which 


white flowers are placed for added decoration. The ornate collar 
of buffalo hide is covered with gold leaf. 


have found one to excel her in all Bali. From the very first I made 
it definitely known that I was not fastidious concerning my food 
and wished their bill of fare to be mirté. For breakfast in the 
kampong of Roena I had mostly fruit—mangosteens, oranges, 
bananas and papayas. For lunch I often had chicken, curry and 
rice. Now and then there would be fish, roast pig, a whole chicken 
cooked in the earth, rice cakes and chicken giblets. I was especially 
fond of grated coconut prepared with a sauce of red peppers. For 
dinner we had what was left over from lunch. Baik! Baik; Good! 
Good! is my praise of Ktik’s culinary abilities. 

While I was in Den Pasar, I had an opportunity to attend a tem- 
ple feast in the imposing temple. It had been elaborately planned for 
many days. Food, costumes, dances, songs and gamelan music 
were in readiness. The long awaited day finally came around; all 
turned out in gala attire and in the festive mood for which the 
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DAREDEVILS 
of the 
HIGH SEAS 


by Celia Darlington 


EVERYBODY HEARS ABOUT the daredevils who slide over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. But did you know that a man once sailed 
a lifeboat from Australia to the United States just because he 
| wanted to; that two men sailed a double canoe from the Hawaiian 
Islands half way around the world to France? That a boy paddled 
a surfboard with his hands thirty-five miles through the Molokai 
Channel, one of the roughest channels in the world? That two 
men once raced each other across the Atlantic in two thirteen-foot 
sailing dinghies? 

Long distance small boat cruises for pleasure or as a stunt 
were almost unknown before the second half of the nineteenth 


century. The reason for this was probably that in sailing ship . 


- days one ran plenty of risk at sea of finding oneself in a lifeboat 
sailing for dead earnest, not for the pleasure of the thing. It was 
after windjammers started to disappear that small boat cruising 
got under way. Perhaps part of the reason was that the world 
was contracting fast and beginning to look pretty small. It still 
looks enormous, however, from the cockpit of a small boat, and 
the small boat cruising man still gets the thrill of a Columbus 
when he finally reaches a distant port which had been only a point 
on the chart and a haven in the imagination. 


The first of these small boat long distance treks that I know of 
was an Atlantic crossing accomplished in a sailing dory in 1876. 


x : Honolulu Advertiser 
‘ THE CONFUCIUS IN PORT 
Moored beside a conventional ocean-cruising yacht is the seven- 
teen-foot Confucius in which Captain Charles Borden and his 
_ bride made the 2300 mile voyage from Monterey, California, to — 
"% the Hawaiian Islands. ; 
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ANTONIA JONES ON THE AUDACIOUS 


The thirty-foot ketch Audacious had spent twenty-eight stormy 

days at sea when her owner-skipper was rescued. She attempted 

to be the first woman to sail alone across the Pacific from Hon- 
olulu to San Francisco, 


The skipper (and sole crew) was named Johnson, and his cruise 
took fifty-two days. 

In 1891 two small boat enthusiasts (genuine dyed-in-the-wool 
ones, evidently) challenged each other to a Transatlantic race 
singlehanded, each in a thirteen foot sailboat. Starting from Boston, 
one of these foolhardy sailors actually made it to England in 
forty-five days. The other, who was picked up exhausted after 
three weeks at sea, was’ so miffed by his defeat that he started out 
again the following year and reached the coast of Spain after a 
fifty-eight day jaunt. 

Then there was a fantastic, and obviously apocryphal, character 
named Blackburn, who is said to have rowed all the way to Ireland 
from the Newfoundland banks after he had lost his fingers in 
the Arctic from frostbite. 

Quite genuine, however, was the longest crossing of all these, 
that of the Norwegian Captain Brude. Brude was the inventor 
of a new sort of lifeboat, shaped like a steel egg, -with a little 
steel mast, a trysail, and sort of conning tower to come aboard by. 
To demonstrate the merits of this invention to the owners of Trans- 
atlantic steamship lines, he took a short cruise. Two brave, or 
unwary, passengers shipped with him and the party left Bergen 
for New York. They were two hundred and fifty-one days—seven 
and a half months—from port to port. The crew was safe and in 
good condition, though how they were able to carry enough food 
in the ‘““egg’’ for such a cruise is not recorded. But the masterpiece 
herself was in a bad way. When she washed up on the beach of 
Long Island her steel mast was bent at right angles from the 
weather she had encountered, and the boat had apparently spent 
most of her cruise imitating a submarine. Captain Brude was 
deeply indignant, however, when his invention was turned down 
after this successful test. 

During the same period when these freak exploits were taking 
place, long distance small boat cruising in conventional sailboats 
was also having its beginning. The father of this sport, pastime, 
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THE LHALEA LANI AND HER CREW 
The thirty-two foot outrigger in which these men made a thirty- 
four day cruise from Hawaii to Samoa duplicated the voyages 
of the Ancient Polynesian nav’ gatozs. 


or, aS cruising men maintain, 
this way of life, was Captain 
Joshua Slocum, a retired sea 
captain, who in the 1890's re- 
conditioned a small sailboat, the 
Spray, and sailed around the 
world alone in it. Since that 
time many other round-the- 
world cruises have been made 
in sailboats from thirty feet up, 
and several of them have been 
done alone. Since each of these 
circumnavigators has written at 
least one book about it, there 
is now also a large collection 
of cruising literature for the 
fireside sailor’s enjoyment. 


The longest time alone at sea 
was passed by Alain Gerbault 
in the Firecrest, which he sail- 
ed from Europe to America. On 
this particular voyage he had 
all possible ill-iuck. First he 
would be becalmed for a long 
period, then pass through a terrific gale only to be becalmed again. 
He ran out of. food and water; his standing rigging loosened ; 
his bowsprit carried away; the cover of his sail locker washed 
overboard. When he entered Long Island Sound he had been 
alone at sea for one hundred and one days. But the interesting 
thing is that Gerbault records that he was “heartbroken” to see 
again the shore lights, buildings and civilization. 


What makes people do these things Do they want a thrill? 


Publicity? Some of them do, but others avoid the reporters. Some” 


of them go without adequate preparation, because they don’t know 
any better, but others are old salts who spend months getting 
ready for their fantastic cruises. Some of these voyages are made 
in the interests of science, like the voyage of the raft which drifted 
from South America to Tahiti, thus proving that there could have 
been primitive communication between the continent and the islands 
even without benefit of sail. Some of them are made, apparently, 
solely for the personal satisfaction of attaining a difficult goal. 
Such was the cruise of the Confucius, tiniest boat ever to cross 
the Pacific. 


Her owner, Charles Borden, had been a sea captain in the China 
Coastwise trade. He had gone to sea at fourteen and had his 
master’s papers. During his residence in the Orient he commis- 
sioned Ah King, a master Chinese boat builder in Hongkong, to 
build him a small marconi-rigged sloop. The boat, of a class now 
known as “Teak Lady’, was 17 feet over-all, 141% feet long on 
the water line, with a 6 foot beam. It was made entirely of Man- 
dalay teak and camphorwood, a beautiful little toy, just right, 
you’d say, for Sunday sailing in a quiet bay. 


s 
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from Monterey, California, to the Hawaiian Islands, a voyage 


STARTING FOR THE SEA 


The Lealea Lani was carefully prepared for her long voyage. 
Oak ribs were added for reinforcement and she was provided 
with all the accomodations a boat of her size could hold. 


att this was the Confucius in which Borden and his bride sailed 


forty-six days long.. ; 

The newly married Bordens set sail from Monterey on June 22, 
1940. Their boat was too tiny to sit up comfortably in the cabin, 
much less to stand, although it did have room for two six foot 
bunks. However, they had made every provision for the cruise 
‘which was possible in a boat that size, including fourteen hundred 
pounds of food. For navigating instruments Borden carried a 
$1.50 sextant and three $1.00 watches set in-a mahogany case for 
use in place of a chronometer. The galley consisted of an asbestos- 
lined drawer four feet long that would slide back under the cock- 
pit. As the skipper explained, this was adjustable. “For a one- 
course meal the drawer is pulled out ten inches, for two courses 
twenty inches, and for a special feast thirty inches and all three 
kerosene burners lighted.” In this drawer was stowed five days 
supply of food to be replenished as needed from the main supply, 
kept under the bunks and the floorboards. During their six weeks 
trip the Bordens consumed only eight gallons of water, but sup- 

pee plemented this with forty gal- 
lons of fruit juices. 
~ Captain Borden had origin- 
ally ~allotted twenty-five days 
for the 2300 mile voyage. 
When this time passed consid- 
erable concern was felt over 
the fate of the little ship. Noth- 
ing could be done, however, 
since the Confucius had no 
radio. She would be about as 
likely to be spotted as a small 
cork on the vast stretches of 
the Pacific. 
' Although the Bordens had 
picked the best season of the 
year for their venture they en- 
countered several severe storms 
en route. They rode out a fifty 
mile blow under storm trysail 
and sea anchor. Their log for 
this period reads: “We have 
been in completely’ wet clothing, 
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READY FOR THE VOYAGE 


Outfitted with sails and outrigger the Lealea Lani is ready to 

begin her 2500-mile cruise with three men aboard.. Before the 

trip, the Lealea Lani made trial runs covering more than five 
hundred miles off the island of Hawaii. 


nad ! { 

_ bedding, etc., for three days. The cabin is damp and 
moist. There are drippings everywhere. We are 
‘without sleep for two days as it is impossible to 
lie lengthwise on the bunks on account of the 
rolling. No warm food—just a few apples and 
sea biscuits.” The boat was damaged, too, by the 
tremendous seas. As Borden said afterwards, “It 
is no small task to climb half way up the twenty- 
eight foot mast of a tiny sloop in a high wind and 
stormy seas in order to repair damage done by 
the gale.” _ 


However, the Confucius lived. She also reached 
her goal. On August 7, 1940, she sailed into Ka- 
hului Harbor on the Island of Maui. The Bordens 
had become so used to the tossing of their tiny 
craft, during their forty-six days aboard her, that 
they were unable to keep their footing on dry land. 
_ They fell down on the dock, dazedly. They suffered 
dreadfully too, from salt water sores. But they 
held a record as the smallest boat to cross the 
Pacific. This record will probably never be broken. 

Then there was the Lealea Lani (“Heavenly De- 
light’’), the thirty-two foot outrigger canoe in which 
three white men sailed from Hawaii to Samoa, to 
duplicate the legendary voyages of Polynesian ex- 
plorers. Twenty-five hundred miles, thirty-four days, 
and a cruise which was “like riding a log all the 
way”, as Captain Woodbury put it. 


From an old phtotograph 


THE MIDGET THAT CONQUERED THE ATLANTIC 


One of the most remarkable long distance sea voyages in a small 
boat was that of Captain William A. Andrews in his eleven-foot- 
six, flat bottomed Sapolio. He left Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
about July 20, 1892 and arrived in Palis, Spain, about September 
20. Here he was received in the same cathedral from which 
Columbus departed and later he was received by the Queen. 


In 1938, when forty-four year old Woodbury started prepara- 
tions for his voyage, he was already an experienced sailor with 
twenty-five years of sailing on the Atlantic and on Lake Cham- 
plain. His voyage was to be the longest ever attempted in an out- 
rigger canoe by a white man. It had been at least two hundred 
years, in fact, since anydfie had traveled between Hawaii and 
Samoa in a canoe. The object of the voyage, the captain said, was 
“To know if modern man, with every condition to his advantage, 
could do what primitive man did without benefit of chart or 
compass.” 

For his purpose Woodbury chose a genuine Hawaiian dugout 
“Wa’a” said to be one hundred years old, which he had rebuilt in 
the Kaya boat yards in Honolulu at an estimated cost of $1500. 
It was thirty-two feet long, thirty-two inches high, twenty-six 
inches wide at the deck and seventeen inches wide at the seats. 

Oak ribs for reinforcement were added outside the hull at every 
foot over the entire length. Its outrigger, made of sixteen-gauge 
metal, was a foot in diameter and twenty-two feet long. Hollow, 
it was used for the storage of eighty gallons of gasoline for the 


te 
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BEGINNING AN ATLANTIC CROSSING 


To win a medal offered by the “Police Gazette” sailors George Herbo and 
Frank Samuelson left New York on June 6, 1896 to cross the Atlantic in an 
open boat. Fifty-five days later they landed at Saint Mary’s, England. They 
were aided in their trip by George Herbo’s knowledge as a navigator and 
licensed pilot and by the North Atlantic Drift current which increased their 
speed a mile or two an hour. Their provisions consisted of about a hundred 
pounds of hard bread and canned meat and sixty gallons of water. 


small outboard motor, which, as it turned out, was used very little. 


The forward hatch of the canoe was filled with empty five and 
one gallon cans to provide buoyancy in case of capsizing. Food, 
clothing and equipment were stored in two other hatches. The 
only bunk, on which the three crew members would take turns 
trying to sleep, was in the fourth hatch, and aft of that was a 
five foot cockpit with two seats. The sail area of the canoe was 
only one hundred and seventy-five square feet, marconi rig, with 
a twenty-four foot mast. Woodbury took with him two crew 
members, Don Hall and Al Eastman. Their food supplies included 
five cases of beer and soft drinks, bologna, brown bread, canned 
milk, five cases of canned salmon, soup, corned beef and beans, 
and twenty-two pounds of cheese and two tins of crackers. 

Before starting on the long hop, the Lealea Lani was put to all 
sorts of tests in trial runs off the Island of Hawaii, covering in 
all more than five hundred miles. This was a trial for the crew 
too. When they finally started on their long voyage Captain Wood- 
bury was already suffering from a broken hand, a bad elbow and 
head abrasions, due to the hazards of sailing the treacherous craft. 
The Coast Guard and police attempted to discourage the project, 
with no success. (The Federal Bureau of Steamboat Inspectors 
has authority only over vessels of sixty-five feet or more.) Indeed, 
when shortage of funds threatened to halt the venture, a group of 
Honolulu businessmen came forward to underwrite it. In addition 
the Lealea Lani carried a consignment of twelve hundred pieces 
of philatelic mail, which the crew were to mail from Fanning and 
Samoa. Woodbury supplied the envelopes and stamps. On the 
stamp were the words, “First Transpacific mail by outrigger canoe. 
White man’s first South Seas journey in a Polynesian canoe. Cap- 
tain U. A. Woodbury II, Master; Don Hall, Al Eastman, Crew. 
Carried by canoe Lealea Lani. Hawaiian Islands to Pago Pago.” 

The outrigger left South Point, on the Island of Hawaii on 
April 18, 1939. All went well until the Lealea Lani was nearing 
Fanning Island, which Captain Woodbury had planned to reach in 
ten days, and where he had counted on stopping for supplies. But 
overcast skies prevented a sight for position and the island failed to 
materialize. Then the chronometer stopped and it was impossible to 
compute longitude. 

“We made a guess at the time when the sun appeared,” said Don 
Hall afterwards, ‘“‘and started searching for Fanning. We searched 
five days until food and water were exhausted. We decided to pro- 
ceed to Samoa, which was approximately twenty days away and visi- 
ble for a breadth of one hundred miles. We caught ten gallons of 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 


of S: to create and promote interest in travel 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; te assist 
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tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


AIR EXCURSIONS 

Summer vacationists in the Caribbean 
and Central America will save up to twenty 
percent on special Pan American World 
Airways sixty-day excursion fares for 
1949, The special excursion fares will be 
effective through September. Twenty-four 
separate excursions are offered with each 
ticket good for sixty days. All excursion 
rates are subject to fifteen percent Federal 
Transportation Tax. 


CANADA 

A series of escorted, all-inclusive summer 
vacation tours to Nova Scotia is being offer- 
ed by one of the well known travel agenies. 
Traveling by train as far as Boston each 
tour will then sail aboard the steamer Yar- 
mouth, reaching Nova Scotia the follow- 
ing morning. Here a special motor coach 
will follow a selected route through Cana- 
da’s seaside province, visiting the Evange- 
line country and other centers of interest. 
The tours are eight days long, returning by 
steamer and train»to New York. 

Toronto’s first Shakespearean Festival 


_ will be held in the Ontario capital this sum- 


mer when performances of “As You Like 
It,’ “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and 
“Twelfth Night’? will be presented on the 
campus of the University of Toronto. The 
Festival opens on June 27 and each play 
will run for a week. On Sunday nights 
during the event there will be concerts of 
Elizabethan music. 


PORTUGAL FOR COLOR 

Lisbon, the queen city of Portugal, is 
noisy and colorful. The pink, blue, yellow 
or gleaming white buildings vie in sparkle 
with the flowers that are everywhere — 
climbing up the buildings, surrounding 
homes, bordering lawns and road, in flower 
stalls and in splendid gardens. 

There’s a bull ring in Lisbon, night clubs, 
concerts, ballet, but the best entertainment 
is the city itself for, like its people, it is 
the result of centuries of conquest by the 
Greeks, Romans, Visigoths and Moors. All 
but a small section of the city was destroyed 
by earthquake in 1755 so the city is fairly 
modern although its buildings and streets 
are reflections of its exciting history. 

To fully savor Lisbon one must wander 
through the many narrow cobblestone streets 
that roll up and down and around its seven 
hills, many of them lined with tiny shops 
where one may buy delicate silver filigree 
jewelry, hand-painted pottery and other na- 
tive products. And in Lisbon is found one 
of the most impressive boulevards of Eu- 
rope—the gay, palm-lined, broad, mosaic- 
sidewalked Avenida da Liberdade, where 
smartly dressed beauties and work-worn 
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peasants, oxcarts and French limousines, 
modern buildings and ancient ones mingle 
together in charming confusion. In the 
eastern section of the town, known as Lis- 
boa Orriental, are the old Roman baths, 
theaters and temples. Here is the city’s old- 
est cathedral, the Se Patriareal, thought to 
be a Moorish mosque at one time. 

There is good food, good wine and good 
music to be had in Lisbon, and one after- 
noon at least should be spent at the bull- 
fights. The pageantry and excellent horse- 
manship are worth seeing, and since they 


never kill the bull in Portugal, the fights ° 


won’t be too bloody for even the most faint- 
hearted. 

There is much to be seen in the beautiful 
Portuguese countryside such:as camellias by 
the thousands, picturesque roads winding 
through orchards of gnarled fig trees, 
quaint fishing villages huddled by the ocean. 
And there is Cintra, called by the poet Byron 
the most beautiful spot in the world. The 
tiny village is nestled in the hills. _ 

Days go quickly in Portugal there is so 
much to see and to do. 


THE, MONTE: CASSINO” WAR 
MEMORIAL 


High up on the» list of ‘‘musts” to be 
visited in Italy is the famous monastery of 
Monte Cassino now being rebuilt after being 
destroyed in the war. The famous 1400- 
year old structure is 85 miles south of Rome 
and makes an ideal focal point for a day’s 
auto travel. 

To be visited along with the monastic 
structure is the village of Cassino, once a 
typical country town on the Rapido river 
halfway between Rome and Naples. The 
battered village, once located on the sides 
of the mountain away from robber bands 
and malaria, will stand in complete ruin as 
a national monument. A new town is ris- 
ing on the flat lands, being built by the 
Italian government-in keeping with the most 
modern ideas of town building. Cassino 
lies about an hour south of Rome on a main 
highway. A cross, stark on a mountain top 
to the east, signals the approach to the 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


memorable spot. From the bomb-shattered 
town one climbs by auto serpentine road to 
the monastery looking down on destroyed 
homes, sheds and shops. Most likely a black- 
robed Benedictine will be at the gate of the 
monastery to greet and to escort parties 
through the ruins of the abbey. Some of 
the most impressive parts of the historic 
structure remain unharmed, like the cell of 
St. Benedict, his tomb, and the gateway- 
tunnel, once reserved for cardinals and 
princes and--which gave shelter to 1200 
townspeople during the intensive aerial 
bombardment of Monte Cassino by the Al- 
lied air forces. 

Thirty-five miles to the west of Cassino, 
following the Garigliano River through the 
hilly countryside is Formia, on the Gulf of 
Gaeta. Here are to be found eating places 
to suit all budgets. The blue waters are 
dotted with gaudy-sailed fishing boats, and 
not far off may be seen women doing the 
family wash in a stream that runs into the 
sea. Z 

From Formia the road to Rome is excel- 
lent, particularly a thirty-seven mile straight 
and level section through the reclaimed 
Pontine Marshes, called Via Appia, a name 
familiar to students of classical Latin. 

At battered Cisterna, one turns to the 
left for the road to Anzio where the Ameri- 
can dead of the Anzio-Nettuno struggle 
have been interred in a beautiful national 
cemetery maintained by the U. S. Army. 

Back on the main road the journey north 
to Rome becomes hilly, and as one climbs 
one recalls that this country was Latina, 
the area from which the original Romans 
wandered to build a town on the Tiber. 


FESTIVALS: IN" EVROPBE 

Almost every day in the summer is festi- 
val day in some part of Western Europe and 
travelers can readily arrange to visit old 
provincial towns on dates when such festi- 
vals, originating far back to the Middle 
Ages, are scheduled to take place. 

Belgium, France, Britain, Italy and Hol- 
land offer the greater variety of these fes- 
tivals. On June 12 every year the famous 
fight between St. George and the dragon 


_is reenacted in the Belgian village of Lum- 


ercon, with the townspeople accompanying 
the proceedings by -intoning a traditional 
tune called the “doudou”. Belgium also has 
religious festivals together with carnivals, 
called “kermesses”’, in many Flemish towns 
during the summer. 

In Italy all Venice goes on holiday July 
16 and stages a monster parade of gon- 
dolas and “showboats” through the canals. 


In Naples a torchlight festival with song- 


singing takes place on the beautiful Bay on 
September 7. 


$ 


we said, and the juice of green limes 
was good for most of their ailments. 

They were piled like ripe fruit 
against our knees on both sides of 
us. Citalsi, one said, pointing with 
the six fingers of one hand—which 
was a fairly common abnormality— 
meant the stars, and another gave a 
hoist of her breasts to the sky, point- 
ing to manti, the moon. The swathe 


of our flourescent lamp fell across > 


the murderer ‘Raphael, praying with 
the babies, for he was tender with all 
things weaker than he. The babies 
laughed and wriggled beneath the 
elder sisters’ fingers which crawled 
like spiders through their hair, look- 
ing for vermin. 

We sprayed the little heads with 
DDT and became magicians im- 
mediately, a doubtful honor as the 
rest of the village now came for this 
treatment too. Ruth took a salt tab- 
let to show that it was good, and 
washed it down with lime juice and 
cognac to show that that was good 
also. 

“Dingt Aboon!” they said. The 
drink was good. “Deepie-talkee” was 
the language commonly used among 
themselves. “Talkie-talkie”, which 
was spoken by ourselves and children, 
was a relic of their British slave- 
masters many generations ago. It 
Was an imitative, phonetic language 
not hard to interpret, when it was 
explained to us by the little brown 
leper girl named “Lobbie Sweetie” 
(Love Is Sweet). 

For Ruth, whom they called “Papa” 
as they called the matriarch Moima 
“Granman”, they danced a gentle- 
woman’s dance, sitting on their tiny 
individual stools, flickering palm to 
elbow and elbow to palm rhythmical- 
ly with rich clopping sounds, tossing 
for inflection their bakelite bosoms, 


RETURN 


ON THE FLOWING HIGHWAY 
(Continued from Page 9) 


chanting, 

“Aboon be si, kana kong kong! 
Mosi arigo, kena kong kong!” 
(“How good it is to be with 

thee!) 

The song stopped short, truncated. 
-We could hear the insects metalically 
singing like music boxes, and then 
the children muttered, 

“Gom ... donfoobi ... sebi ...” 

(“Gone is thy spirit within 
MEu. 02) 

The red howler monkeys broke that 
pause in a rising roar across half 
the horizon, as our young matrons 
whisper, 

“Gaddu gimmi sonm... 

Gaddu gimm ... 

SOMN sie 
(“God will give me thy sons ...”) 
Eimo, slung in his hammock be- 

side our hut, came awake with kitta, 
his madness, again. His voice rose 
steaming and jerking, as though his 
river, the male Maroni, were running 
backwards up the rapids. And the 
matriarchs of Apatou picked up their 
benches, slung their babies and 
walked sedately away, while Eimo 
‘howled like an ape at Gaddu who had 
afflicted him with women such as 
these. 

The voice of our chief canoeman, 
Afokati, came from the jungle near- 
by, and then Toma’s and Asa’s and 
Abbibal’s sleepily at first but shear- 
ing through the night, contrapuntal 
to Eimo’s melody. We knew that 
kitta was contagious; the proud dark 
women knew it, and we heard the 
simulated closing of their unlatched 
doors. 

Eimo’s was the last word, a noise 
in the night with no love in it, and 
his echo suddenly was a whisper of 
hammocks swinging empty in a rainy 
wind. 


TO BALI 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Balinese are famous. The roads had - 


been filled since early morning with 
young girls bringing offerings upon 
their heads to the temples, the food- 
laden vessels piled as high as two 
and three feet, all ingeniously deco- 
rated with flowers. 


The dances of Bali, performed by 


young girls between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, are utterly de- 
void of sex-expression or suggestion, 
as different from the sensual dances 
of Polynesia as the minuet is from the 
thigh-slapping Harlem bounce. Sex 
is latent with the Balinese, although 
they have phallic worship, honoring 
the genitals of Vishnu and Shiva, in 
their temples. 

The girls are taught to dance from 
infancy. Their slow pirouettes and 
postures are indescribably graceful. 
Heads, fingers and eyes appear to 
be separately controlled. Their cos- 
tumes are elaborate and colorful: 
frilled gold and silver sprayed flower 
headdresses; silver and gold tubes 
through their ear-lobes; gowns of 


pure gold thread; bright shoulder 


sashes, and wide silver girdles and 
bodices. Their eyes are accentuated 
_ by black paint, and they play a great 
part in the Jegongs. Fans are also 
used. | 
Dkat came to my bale one after- 
noon, while I was taking my siesta, 
with an enigmatic smile upon his 
mischievous face. He made it plain 


by crooking his finger excitedly at 
me, that he had something of great 
importance to impart. He led me to 
an isolated section of the kampong, 
and there, hidden by a barrage of 
palm-fronds, was a bell-shaped bas- 
‘ket, within which was a lusty, fierce- 
looking, white fighting cock. 

“Lobeu getth,’ he whispered, grin- 
ning like a rascally youngster. 

Dkat was to have his rooster bat- 
tle the Tampaksiring fighting-cock in 
two days. His friend who had been 
keeping the prized fighter, had 
brought it over to the kampong late 
the night before, while Ktik, no 
doubt, was deep in slumber. Now, 
he would put the finishing touches 
to the rooster’s training for the great 
combat. The rooster’s name was 
Boeta. 

Ktik the next day for lunch had 
chicken, rice and curry, of which 
Dkat and I ate our fill; and out of 
hearing of his wife, he whispered 
ta me in great excitement of the 
coming lobeu getih, suggesting that 
I wager heavily on his rooster. The 
fighting-cock did look strong and 
formidable. That afternoon, a sud- 
den shrill cry awakened me from my 
noonday nap. Ktik undoubtedly was 
throwing another tantrum. I looked 
about for Dkat, and there he was in 
the shadow of my bale, motioning me 
to come quickly. 

“Alas! Alas!” groaned Dkat, when 
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I was at his side. “At lunch today 
we ate Boeta!” 

My legs buckled under me and I 
sat down quickly. The “chicken” of 


‘which we had so shamefully and in- 


nocently gorged ourselves had been 
Dkat’s fighting cock! Now I remem- 
bered’ its stringy and gristly flesh, 
which was not up to Ktik’s usual 
tender and succulent fowls. She had 
evidently stumbled upon the rooster 
by accident that morning. 

Ktik was banging her pots and pans 


in the kitchen and mumbling peevish- 
ly to herself, the forewarning of a 
brewing storm of temperament, so 
Dkat and I went fishing down on 


‘the beach of Koeta. 


But time ran out for me in Bali. 
I had to get home to America. I de- 
parted in the best of spirits, my an- 
xiety dispelled. Bali had not been 
ruined. 

I understand the unfeeling Japs 
had even shed tears the day they © 
were all booted off Bali. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


What the European Traveler 
Should Know 


Money 


American travelers to Europe this 
summer are authorized by European 
governments to carry limited amounts 
of European money, which can be 
obtained in America before sailing. 
Every traveler can carry unlimited 
amounts of dollars, Swiss francs, and 
Belgian francs. He can also take 5 
British pounds ($16.75), 40,000 
French francs ($128), 30 Dutch 
guilders ($8.70), 99 Swedish crowns 


PALACE OF VERSAILLES 


($20.79), 10,000 Italian lire ($19), 50 
Norwegian crowns ($7.50), and 100 
Danish crowns ($17). Those who in- 
tend to visit western Germany are 
allowed to carry 50 occupation marks 
($7.20). 

The above rates are approximate 
due to daily fluctuations. It is handy 
to carry these quantities of foreign 
moneys for use on arrival at an air- 
port or harbor for tips and minor 
purchases. . 


In a move benefitting American 
travelers to Spain, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has abolished its previous 
requirement that every tourist spend 
a minimum of 100 pesetas a day. 
Americans arriving in Spain can 
change their money into pesetas at 
the rate of 25 pesetas per dollar in 
quantities they require. 


Visas 

Since travel is restricted to the 
Western European countries no visas 
are necessary. This does not apply, 
however, to non-citizens who must 
not only have visas for the countries 
they wish to visit, but numerous other 
papers. These can often be secured 
for them by their ticket agents or at 
government bureaus. 

For travel in Germany travelers 
must first lay out their route, have 
hotel reservations made, then fill out 
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a Military Permit Application. De- 
tails for this application are secured 
from passports. The Military Per- 
mit costs $2 for a single trip or mul- 
tiple transit trips, plus $1 administra- 
tive charges. 

Japan is now open to tourists with 
valid passports on a limited basis. 
Neither visas nor military permits 
are necessary for inland tours. 


Inoculation 
Inoculation against smallpox is 
advisable before leaving America. 


Certificates of vaccination may be re- 
quired on re-entry into the United 
States. 


Gas Rationing 

For persons taking their cars with 
them or who intend renting them on 
arrival: there is no gas rationing in 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland. Eng- 
land, France and Italy still ration 
motor fuel but enough is procurable 
for practically every tourist need. In 
Occupied Germany there is no gaso- 
line to be had and drivers must 
carry their own requirements. 


European Fast Trams 

In preparation for the tourist sea- 
son in Europe many express trains 
are being readied for faster service. 

A train very much used by Ameri- 
cans, the Arlberg Express will now 
operate over the scenic route from 
Paris to Vienna at a faster clip, being 
on the run only one night instead of 
two as at present. Leaving Paris at 
nine every evening, it will pass 
through scenic Switzerland and the 
Austrian Tyrol the following day, 
reaching Vienna at 11 P.M. Another 
important train, the Nord Express, 
going from Paris via Belgium” to 
Copenhagen, with connections for all 
of Scandinavia, has speeded up its 
run by an hour and a half. 

The Rome Express, from Paris to 
Rome, will carry a through car from 
Calais, for the benefit of passengers 
coming from England. In addition, 
a through sleeping-car will run over- 
night from Paris to Italy, going via 
the Swiss cities of Basle, Lucerne, 
and_Lugano, Connections are made 
at Milan for all of Italy. 

The famous Simplon-Orient Ex- 
press has rescheduled its departures 
to connect with passengers coming 
from England. It will leave Paris 
henceforth at 11:15 in the evening, 
allowing passengers leaving London 
at 2 P.M. to make connections. Sim- 
ilarly, the Simplon-Orient, on its way 
from Istanbul, Trieste, Milan, and 
Switzerland, will now reach Paris at 
6:30 in the morning, so that travelers 
heading for England can catch the 


deluxe Golden Arrow, reaching Lon- 
don at 4:05 the same afternoon. 
Other services are being speeded 


. up in France and Italy, and new fast 


trains are being scheduled in southern 
France, to connect Spain and Pyren- 
ees resorts with the Riviera and 
Italy. 


Calendar of American Events 
Berkshire Music Festivai 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
July 16—August 14 
“The Common Glory,” 
Williamsburg, Va. 
July—September 4 
“The Lost Colony,” 
Manteo, Roanoke Island, N. C. 
July 2—September 2 
All-Florida Rodeo 
Arcadia Florida 
July 3-4 
Indian Ceremony 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
July 1—September 5 


Rodeo 
Alliance, Nebraska 
June 24-26 


Intercollegiate Tennis Championship 


Austin, Texas 
June 20 

Range Rider Rodeo 
Amarillo, Texas 
July 1-4 

Rodeo 
Salinas, California 
June 16-19 

Lewis & Clark Celebration 
Seaside, Oregon 
June 19-26 

Cherry Festival 
Salem, Oregon 
June 30—July 2 

San Diego County Fair 
Del Mar, California 
June 24—July 4 

Regatta 
Poughkeepsie 
June 25 

Goethe Festival , 
Aspen, Colorado 
June 27—July 16 

Days of San Luis Rey 
Oceanside, California 
June 30—July 3 


Calendar of Foreign Events 
Bicentenary of Halifax 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
June 21—September 5 
Calgary Stampede 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
July 11-16 
Montreal Music and Drama Festival 
Montreal, Canada 
July 25—August 12 
Canterbury Festival of Music and 
Drama 
Canterbury, England 
June 25—July 2 
Festival of British Contemporary 
Music, Drama and Art 
Cheltenham Spa, England 
June 25—July 10 
Malvern Drama Festival 
Malvern, England 
July 25—August 20 
International Film Festival 
Locarno, Switzerland 
July 1-10 
Summer Festival 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
July 2-10 
Odense Four-Day Festival 
Odense, Denmark 
June 30—July 3 
Civic Festival 
Logstor, Denmark 
July 2-3 
Illuminations, Fountain Displays, etc. 
Paris, France 


July 14 

Regattas and Evening Galas 
Ste-Maxime-sur-Mer, France 
July 

Basque Folklore Festival 
Biarritz, France 
July 

Fiesta of San Fermin 
Pamplona, Spain 
July 4-10 

Regatta & Commercial Carnival 
Dinant, Belgium 
July 9-21 

Music Festival 
Brussels, Belgium 
June 20-30 


Skiing in Summer 
Skiing is best in July, August and 


September at one of the luxury win-— 
ter sports resorts of the Americas, — 
South American | 
Andes. The season opens July 1 and © 


Portillo in the 


American sportsmen are being in- 


vited to try their skill in what would ~ 


otherwise be an off season for them, 


Portillo has a 700-meter ski lift and a 
the famous French skiing champion, — 
Emile Allais, will head the staff of ~ 


experts. 


Portillo is 900 feet high in the © 


Andes of Chile. It is famous for its 


mountain sunsets, and its site along | 


the Lake of the Inca is classic. It 


is easily reached even though it is — 
; 


so deep in the Andes, the Transan- 
dine Railroad running almost to its 
door. Americans can stop off while 
crossing from Buenos Aires to San- 
tiago, both of which places are easily 
reached by ship and plane. 


Goethe Bicentennial at Aspen 

Aspen, Colorado, one of America’s 
famous ski resorts, is situated in one 
of the most beautiful sections of the 
Rockies. Here, cradled in a majestic 
valley 7800 feet in elevation, cut 
originally from the Rocky Moun- 
tains by Roaring Fork Creek, is to 
be held the International Goethe Bi- 
centennial and Music Festival. 

Commemorating the two hundreth 
anniversary of the Birth of Goethe, 
the Convocation will bring together 
some of the world’s leading philoso- 
phers, educators and musicians. It is 
their aim to re-examine and re-in- 
terpret Goethe’s philosophy in terms 


of contemporary meaning. Dr. Al-- 


bert Schweitzer, considered one of 
the truly great men of our times, will 
give the opening lecture, and there 
will be music by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra assisted by fa- 
mous soloists. The International 
Goethe Convocation is an event of 
first importance besides being set in 
the heart of one of our country’s 
greatest scenic vacation spots. 


Mediterranean Cruises 


A unique series of Mediterranean 
Cruises by specially-chartered flying 
boats has been announced by Thomas 
Cook and Son. These trips, the first 
of their kind, will begin and end at 
Southampton, England, and cover 
fourteen days of travel. The itiner- 
aries include visits to the French 
Riveria, Venice, Rome, the islands of 
Cyprus and Malta, the City of Bor- 
deaux, with views from the air of 
the historic Corinth Canal of Greece, 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx, and the battlefields of 
North Africa. Seven cruises are 
schedued for the summer season, the 
first leaving on June 15, the last on 
September 24. 
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‘unscrupulous skuas and _ parasitic 
_Jaegers are fierce, powerful, bird 
‘bandits who prey upon other birds 
“by outflying them and forcing their 
| victims to disgorge the freshly caught 
fish which the attacker retrieves in 
| mid-air. 

In some localities gull eggs are 
| still prized as food and in early times 
‘the gull chicks were considered a 
| delicacy by humans. Gulls, like many 
other birds, have been found to have 
| an astonishing “reserve of fecundity.” 
y LE some of the eggs are removed 
| from a nest, they have an almost 
limitless ability to lay more. This odd 
‘fact was graphically demonstrated in 
' Sweden where great numbers of 
' hungry gulls had plundered the farm- 
ers’ crops and gardens. In an effort 
to reduce the gull population the 
| farmers searched out their nests and 
| destroyed the eggs. This failed to 
| work because the gulls merely laid 
more eggs. The exasperated farmers 
' called on experts to find a solution 
| to their dilemma and as a result of 
| their experiments the farmers now 
borrow the gull eggs long enough to 
- boil them. Then, they are replaced 
in the nests where Ma Gull sits upon 
| them until it is too late to lay more. 


| Sea gulls and pelicans often share 
) a rocky islet and seem to live in 
) perfect harmony. A surprising fact, 
' because the rascally gulls take ad- 
vantage of the pelican’s prowess as 
} a fisherman and aren’t averse to 
| stealing from a friend. When a peli- 

can spies a school of fish he dives 
| from the air and disappears beneath 
' the water in a shower of spray to 
scoop up the finny prey with his dip 
| net. When he returns to the surface 
_ with a bill full of squirming fish he 
| tilts back his pouch to let the water 
| drain out before he gulps down his 
| catch. At this stage of operation 
| the wily gulls dart in to snatch a 
_ free meal and with impudent shrieks 
. the arrogant thieves are gone before 
| the bumbling pelican can gather his 
wits. 


Laughing gulls are sometimes seen 
riding on the backs of brown peli- 
' cans as they fish, gorging themselves 
on the overflow from the patient 
pelican’s pouch, Though the huge 
birds literally “look down their 
noses” at the mischievous bandits 
| they don’t seem to be particularly 
offended. 


Originally gulls were called mews,. 


| evidently from the plaintive mewing 
ery they often make and one species 
of European gull is still called the 
mew. Because he is a glutton who 
bolts his food it seems very likely 
_ that early fishermen who noted how 
the greedy gull snapped at every 
scrap of food, no matter what, mis- 
takenly took him to be a stupid bird, 
‘thus the word “gull” came to mean 
one who is slow-witted and easily 
duped. Yn addition, we now have the 
words gulp and gullible, descriptive 
words for which the sea gull is re- 
. sponsible. 
When food is scarce pelicans. will 
stoop to a discreet form of pan- 
handling. I have seen them hang 
around a fish wharf begging for 
scraps with such droll, pleading ex- 
_ pressions that few humans could re- 
sist them. Such a meek approach is 


‘Sometimes called “robber gulls,” the 


THE SEA GULL 
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not for the nervy sea gull. When 
that impudent scamp has an appetite 
he doesn’t beg for a handout, he 
demands it loudly as though to say, 
“Come on, pal, quit haggling and 
fork it over, I’m hungry.” 

A bartender one morning opened 
his waterfront tavern earlier than 
usual and while absorbed in going 
over his accounts before the day’s 
rush started, heard an insistent rap- 
ping on the bar. Not wanting to 

, drop what he was doing right at the 
moment he failed to glance up to 
see who it was. “OK, OK,” he called. 
“Be with you in a minute.” His re- 
tort apparently failed to satisfy the 
customer and the rapping continued. 
When at last the exasperated bar- 
tender turned to look he was as- 
tounded to find his only customer 
was a cheeky sea gull who looked 
him in the eye with an impudent 
leer as though he was about to say, 
“Well, come on Bud, how about 
some service!” 

With few exceptions, the sea gulls 
live together in large flocks through- 
out the year and several species 
often nest together on a barren, iso- 
lated island. Some colonies of nest- 
ing gulls contain more than ten thou- 
sand adult birds. No doubt the keen 
competition that takes place in such 
gull communities is at least partly 
responsible for the sharp wits and 
remarkable versatility of these nim- 
ble nomads. 

The gull’s nest is usually made of 
grass and seaweed and may be located 
on a stony ledge, in the deep grass 
of a level field or, infrequently, in 
the branches of a tree. In warm 
climates the eggs are merely laid in 
a hollow in the sand. The eggs 
number from one to five and are 
splashed and spotted with various 
shades of gray, brown, olive and 
sometimes a dash of blue or green. 


Because there is considerable vari- 
ation in color during their adolescent 
stage as well as minor seasonal 
changes it is often difficult for the 
average observer to identify posi- 
tively the various species. The 

__young gulls have their plumage mot- 
tled and streaked with various shades 
of brown, gray, or chestnut until 
they are about four years of age. 
The adult gulls are white with man- 
tle, wing-tips and head ranging from 
a soft pearl-gray-to almost black in 
the various species. 

Sea gulls are always thought of 
as maritime birds who spend most 
of their lives on or around the sea 
yet the Franklin Gulls are so com- 
mon in some of our north central 
states they are called “prairie 
pigeons,” and frequently assemble in 
such great flocks the prairie appears 
to be covered with a blanket of 
snow. Looking as out of place as 
sailors on horeback, Franklin gulls 
can be seen following a farmer’s plow 
to feed on the grubs and worms 

’ turned up by the plowshare. — 

There are approximately half a 
hundred known species of sea gulls 
found throughout the world, but only 
about a dozen different kinds are 
ordinarily seen along our coast lines 
and around our inland lakes and 
waterways. 

The herring gull is the most com- 
mon of all gulls in the United States 
and is the large white bird most 


often seen along the harbors and 
rivers of the Atlantic coast and in- 
land as far. west as the Great Lakes. 
The herring gull and a subspecies, 
the Western gull, is also found 
along the Pacific coast where they 
mingle with the California, the ring- 
billed and glaucous gulls. 

The glaucous gull is sometimes 
called the burgomaster gull and is a 
rascally chap whose unsavory repu- 
tation has given him the doubtful 
distinction of being the only sea gull 
to have a poem written expressly 
about him. In Celia Thaxter’s poem 
about the burgomaster gull she de- 
scribes his pugnacious habit of steal- 
ing the eggs and young of smaller 
gulls and other birds and even eat- 
ing the adult birds themselves. . 


The laughing gull hangs around 
our Atlantic and Gulf coasts and is 
seen in winter as far south as Chile 
and Brazil. He is a black-headed, 
handsome and intriguing bird who 
gets his name from the fact that 
his loud mirthful-sounding cries have 
an uncanny resemblance to human 
laughter. Oftentimes it is difficult to 
tell whether he is cackling in deri- 
sion at us earth-bound landlubbers 
or haw-hawing at the comical capers 
of some of his cronies.. 

The kittiwakes are the most ap- 
pealing and dainty of all gulls. They 
do not plunder and steal for a living 
but do their own fishing. They are 
often seen following whales to pick 
up the crumbs left behind by these 
monsters of the deep. Salty little 
sailors, they rarely come ashore in 
winter but actually live at sea, even 
preferring the salt water to fresh 
for drinking. I have seen kittiwakes 
soundly slumbering, with head tuck- 
ed under a wing, bobbing along over 
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the great hissing ocean waves miles 
from land, as oblivious of their fear- 
some surroundings as though they 
were safe and secure in some shel- 
tered niche ashore. 

Sometimes called the “Atlantic 
pirate,’ the great black-backed gull 
who frequents our Atlantic coast 
and Great Lakes is a sagacious, dig- 
nified appearing bird whose bored 
and somewhat cynical air gives one 
the impression that he is indignant 
and resentful of man’s encroachment 
of his domain. 

For twenty-seven years old Oswa, 
a pet sea gull of Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, always returned from his 
annual summer flight to spend his 
winters in the vicinity of Aberdeen’s 
west bridge. Oswa made a practice 
of dining with the bridge tenders 
who ate their lunch at precisely 
twelve o’clock each day. As the 
hands of the big clock on the wall 
of the bridge tenders’ shack pointed 
to exactly twelve noon, Oswa, re- 
gardless of where he had been 
scavenging during the morning, would 
come zooming in and, with a flutter 
of wings, settle down on the railing 
outside the window in anticipation 
of the lunch the bridge tenders never 
failed to share with him. 

After twenty-seven years of such 
precise punctuality Oswa at last fail- 
ed to return from his summer flight 
and as fall lengthened into winter 
and winter into spring word went 
out that Oswa must have died and 
gone to gull heaven. Those who 
knew Oswa can readily imagine him 
leaning nonchalantly against one of 
the Pearly Gates, with legs crossed, 
wing-tip resting jauntily on one hip, 
as he demands with a mischevous 
smirk, “Well, Pete, do I get in or 
don't I?” 


THE MARBLE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Continued from Page 19) 


Among the artists at it is Roch Cho- 
quette, who whets his buffing wheels 
deftly with French cuss words when 
the perfect combination of grain and 
color is slow to appear. 

Roch is the last man,on the line 
for all but the showpieces—the two- 
or three-foot ornamental bits that 
beautify mantels and doorways. 
These exqtiisite decorations are rub- 
bed by hand. It is nothing for Frank 
Hebla to bend over one of them all 
day long, scrubbing away with in- 
creasingly finer abrasives until he 
finishes off with rouge. Frank’s 
hands are yellow with the stuff he 
works; it runs in wet streaks down 
his black rubber apron; but Frank’s 
big smile is a wonderful thing to 
see when he has put the last soft 
touch on a fragment of stone. 

The polishing shop is rich with 
sheets of green, delicately veined 
with white; black, sprinkled with 
creamy whirlpools; gray, broken by 
bands of lavender. 

Only the highest craftsmen shape 
marble into columns and pediments, 
or carve it into monumental shapes. 
They are the aristocrats of the mar- 
ble business, with an elite of their 
own. One of the most respected is 
Andrew Baccei (“Mr. Bashay” to 
his neighbors). 

Andrew follows an Italian tradi- 
tion. His ancestors were stonework- 
ers for hundreds of years, and he 
came to Proctor to continue their 
profession. 

The work was difficult when An- 


drew started in 1900.. Most of the 
shaping then had to be done with 
hand chisels and mallets. Now pneu- 
matic tools are used. But Andrew 
still has to know his marble inside 
out—that he may bring forth its fair- 
est face. 


Civilization always has honored 
men with a knack of giving life to 
stone. And that is exactly what An- 
drew and his fellow marble cutters 
do. They cut the crystals of calcium 
carbonate in such a way that light 
diffuses as it is reflected. This is 
the quality that gives classical statues 
their soft beauty. 


Anyone who stays in Proctor 
awhile comes to see that wonderful 
softness everywhere, Light glows all 
over town. The white marble side- 
walks are radiant. Prodigal use of 
marble in the building of an other- 
wise ordinary small town has made 
the place a phenomenon. 

“Mr. Bashay” is one of the first 
to appreciate this. He likes to walk 
home after work and study the blue- 
veined patterns in the sidewalk 
blocks beneath his feet. The foun- 
dations of each house he passes are 
things of beauty for him. When he 
gets home and to work in his garden, 
he sees more rugged beauty in the 
outcrop on the hills. 

Like all good gardeners, “Mr, 
Bashay” takes fond care of the soil, 
For that, he keeps a compost barrel 
at the garden’s edge. The cover on 
that barrel is—yes—a marble slab. 
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THREE WHALES BEFORE BREAKFAST 
(Continued from Page 21) 


of the double-barbed iron, right 
hand extended behind and held 
slightly above his shoulder ready 


for the throw. A burst of sunshine 
spotlights the scene for the people 
on Lookout Point. 

They can even see the loop of 
thick rope hanging from the har- 
poon just in front of the harpoon- 
er’s left hand. They know, although 
they cannot see it, that fifty fathoms 
of line are attached and coiled ready 
to spin out from the tubs under the 
amidships thwarts. 

A cry goes up from the gathered 
people as the iron shaft digs deeply 
into the whale’s flesh just behind the 
neck. The line spins out in a rising 
curve, which collapses into the water 
as the wounded creature winces, and, 
feeling the impact of another shaft, 
beats the water with its monstrous 
tail and dives for the illusory safety 
of deep water. 

Blood . begins ,to mix with the 
troubled water, but the whale is far 
from dead. Turning suddenly, it 
races for open water, the killers still 
worrying it like terrier dogs haras- 
sing an elephant. No. 2 boat spins 
round sharply, and the iron pin guid- 
ing the line through the bow gives 
way, jerking a man into the sea. At 
the same time the rope catches 
about: the loggerhead at the stern 
and snaps like a thread, the loose 
end cracking the air like a whip lash. 


Diving again, the whale comes to 
the surface immediately beneath the 
boat, which slides down the smooth 
back and spills the crew in all di- 
rections. Leaving boat and men bob- 
bing like corks in the water, the 
whale turns and heads north almost 
under Lookout Point, where the ex- 
cited populace is gathered. 


Meanwhile, - George Davidson's 
boat is still fast, flying along behind 
the racing whale at a spanking pace, 
the oarsmen crouched at the ready 
with the oars “peaked,” that is, 
standing out almost horizontally 
from the boat but at a safe angle 
above the choppy sea, the headsman 
ready to bound forward for the kill, 


But a whale is only a mammal, 
and not a creature adapted to below- 
water breathing. A humpback has 
to surface at least every eight min- 
utes. He may spout five or six 
times before he goes down again. 
That's when he lies ready for the 
kill. The headsman is now ready 
with his lances, his thigh braced and 
his eye directed at the fatal spot, 
between the ribs about three feet 
from the knuckle bone of the fin. 

Today George Davidson is lucky. 


The first lance drives straight home. 
The monster gives a tremendous 
despairing spasm and dies. All that 
is needed now is to haul him inshore, 
where he will sink, to rise again 
hours later, inflated by his Gwn de- 
composition. Then the whalemen wi!! 
haul him ashore and go about the 
messy, smelly task of stripping the 
blubber for treatment at the try- 
works in the iron pots and cauldrons 
already prepared by the shore gang. 

It was not often that George 
Davidson had competition from rival 
whalemen, although sometimes he 
used two boats himself, and there 
was a race to be first in at the kill. 

“The last opposition we had was 
nearly fifty years ago,” he said. “We 
got ten whales that season, and they 
got none. It was reckoned a pretty 
good season (June to November) it 
we brought in twenty whales. Some- 
times we'd go the whole winter with- 
out a kill. At other times I’ve killed 
three whales before breakfast. On 
an average I suppose it took four 
or five hours to bring a whale in.” 

In good times blubber was worth 
£20 a ton, and the bay whalers rec- 
koned to average about two tons < 
whale. Whalebone was much more 
valuable. Before 1914 the whalers 
often received as much as £700 a 
ton for it. Whalebone is the flexibic, 
filter-like material in a humpback 
whale’s mouth. A good whale con- 
tains up to seven hundredweight of 
this valuable material. 


“Tt was the War of 1914-18 that 
really killed everything in the whal- 
ing business.” Mr. Davidson said. 
“After that the market was never 
very good. Tanners, soapmakers, 
and oil firms bought most of our 
output. Finally my brothers and sons 
began to drift away from the  bus- 
iness. It was difficult to get men to 
work for a share in the proceeds 
when the proceeds were not as good 
as they used to be. However, we 
carried on until about 1927 or a little 
later. D’ve been out once or twice 
since, but without much success. 
When the killers stopped coming, it 
made a difference, too.” 

Mr. Davidson, who will be eighty- 
six next May, is convinced that the 
day of individual small boat whaling 
is done. He says the only hope for 
a revival of the industry is with the 
fast, modern, power-driven boats, 
harpoon guns, and a modern shore 
factory for efficient treatment. 

If the Australian Government’s 
plans for the industry mature, Mr. 
Davidson may live to see this de- 
velopment in Twofold Bay. 


A NEW WOKOHAMA IN THE MAKING 
(Continued from Page 17) 


guage with the same studious en- 
thusiasm they gobble up democratic 
theory. Their English often has the 


halting effect of book-learned gram- 


mar, but the people have progressed 
to the point where non-Japanese- 
speaking Americans have little diffi- 
culty getting around Yokohama. 
At Christmas time the large Yoko- 
hama shops set up Christmas trees 
for the season and it was not unusual 
after shopping was completed by 
Americans for the Japanese mer- 
chant to call out, “Merry Christmas!” 
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with a sweeping, toothy smile. 

Unlike the Germans, the Japanese 
don’t talk about the war. They make 
no pleas for sympathy. Where Ger- 
mans are either moody, sullen or in- 
gratiating, the Japanese are formal, 
brisk and business-like. They don’t 
pose as martyrs and they are con- 
scientiously attempting to rebuild 
their country. They work quietly ‘and 
cheerfully, their concentrated atten- 
tion on today, a hopeful eye toward 
tomorrow, a wilful silence on the 
past. 


ES 


“DAREDEVILS OF THE HIGH SEAS 
(Continued from Page 29) : 


water in the sails after five days. On 
the seventh day we caught a two 
pound barracuda and on the tenth day 
a bonita. We ate both of them raw. 
Thirty-four days out we sighted land 
dead ahead. We made a landfall the 
next morning in an uninhabited cove 
near Aoloau and found some coco- 
nuts. Woodbury and Eastman were 
exhausted. I found two coconuts and 
we all rested that day. The next day 
I walked down the coast and found 
the village of Aoloau about two 
miles away. I notified natives there, 
who came in a boat and towed the 
eanoe to Aoloau. We reached Pago 
Pago the next day by native row- 
boat and trail, completing the trip 
with the mail.” 

For the last twenty days of this 
cruise, the only food the three men 
had had was the two fish, and the 


barnacles which they scraped off the, 


boat while swimming — alongside. 
(‘The barnacles tasted mighty good,” 
Woodbury reported.) They were 
covered with salt water sores. They 
had had practically no sleep, since 
they must try to sleep one at a time 
on a soaking mattress, with their 
arms and legs curled around the 
mast. Their clothing had fallen to 
pieces. Driftwood came over the 
canoe with the waves and a piece of 
it broke Captain Woodbury’s nose. 

He lost thirty pounds during the 
voyage. 

In 1945 Antonia Doretta Jones, of 
Honolulu, owner of the thirty foot 
“Tahiti” designed ketch, Audacious, 
decided to set a new record by being 
the first woman to make a long cruise 
alone. Tonya, a blonde twenty-two 
year old poetess, had lived aboard 
her boat for a year but was without 
sailing experience or knowledge of 
navigation. 


Tonya made her preparations and 
set out—several times. She spent in 
fact two weeks trying to get away. 
First, her ship’s radio went out of 
order, then her bilge pump needed 
fixing, then she had to return to get 
rid of a stowaway newspaper re- 
porter, finally the Coast Guard pro- 
hibited her from leaving the harbor. 
After indicating that she would 
take her case to Washington, she got 
permission from the port authorities 
to make her voyage. Then the bat- 
teries for both the radio and the 
engine went dead.- Finally, the main- 
sail tore, but on this occasion, tired 
of the delay, she decided to leave 
anyway and repair the sail after she 
had cleared the Islands. It is said 
that her knowledge of sailing was so 
slight that friends had to come 
aboard to hoist the sails for her and 
start her on her way out of the 
harbor. 

Thereafter Tonya and the aptly 
named Audacious were unreported 
for twenty-eight days. 

Early in the morning of December 
6, 1945, John Vogel, gunner’s mate 
2nd *elass, of the LST-966, was on 
lookout. He observed a dim glow, 
which he was able to identify as the 
beam from a flashlight turned on a 
small sail. 

Two hours later, in high seas, two 
crew members of the Navy vessel 
scrambled down a Jacob’s ladder and 
brought the woman skipper aboard. 
Her battered ketch, with all Tonya’s 


~ cruising story of all is that of the 


herself, thus breaking all records for 4 


belongings, was left where it was to. 
drift. 

‘It appeared that only a few aave 
after her departure from Honolulu 
in her attempt to become the first 


woman to sail alone the twenty-two 


hundred miles to San _ Francisco, 
Tonya was caught in a storm that — 
carried aways the vessel’s jib halyard 
and mainsail. Then the bilge pump 
failed, the engine died, and the boat — 
drifted. 
the Audacious covered only 340 miles, 
causing one Honolulu newspaper to 
print the story under the sarcastic 
headline: “MISSED SAN FRAN- © 
CISCO BY 1750 MILES”. The LST- 
966 proceeded to San Diego, where 
Tonya Jones was landed on Decem- 
ber 15th. 3 
Perhaps the strangest small boat 


boat that reached her destination by 
“solo” cruising. This was the twenty- 


two foot converted lifeboat, Chance, 
owned by retired sea captain John » 


Dow. Captain Dow, in his seventies — 


and too old to secure professional - 
seagoing jobs, still had the sea in his 
blood. In his tiny sailboat he cruised, — 
with a contemporary friend, Captain | 
Myers, in Florida waters and among 
the West Indies. They encountered 
plenty of trouble, including a hurri- 
cane and long periods of calm, which 
were almost equally disastrous. Cap- 
tain Myers became discouraged, aiter. 
a particularly tough voyage, and 
moved- ashore. But Captain Dow 
was more persistent. He had always 


made it eventually to his port of a 


destination and his intention was to 
keep on sailing and to keep on ar- 
riving at whatever harbor he selected 
for a landfall. 


The Panama Americen for No- 


vember! 12, 1937, carried the news of 


the captain’s last long voyage. The 
Chance had cleared Colon for the 
Solomon Islands, by way of the Mar- 
quesas and Tahiti. Thereafter she 
was unreported for many weeks. 
But one day at Isabel Island, in the 
Solomon Group, the District Man- 
ager was amazed to hear from ex- 
cited natives that there was a small 
sailboat, carrying a strange flag, up 
on the beach. The natives had gone 
out in their canoes to meet her, as 
she navigated the tricky channel in- 
to the harbor under full sail, but 
were frightened because she ap- 
peared to be trying to run them down 
and no helmsman could be seen at 
the tiller. They were more amazed 
and more frightened when she ran 
up on the beach and lay there, heeled 
over, with sails flapping. 

On examination the District Officer 
found that the small vessel was the 
Chance of New York. The tiller 
was lashed and she was undamaged. 
There were plenty of provisions be- 
low. But Captain Dow lay dead in 
his bunk. The last entry in his log, 
of two weeks before, stated that he 
was heading for the Solomon Islands _ 
under full sail and with tiller lashed. 
There was no mention of illness in 
the log, but Captain Dow must have 
known. The log stated simply that 
he had set the flag at half mast. He 
trusted the tiny Chance to ice her 
port. ‘ 


In the entire month’s cruise _ 


